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A CONVENIENT 


FARM HOUSE. 





One Which Can be Built at Small Expense and Which Our Readers May 
Find Suggestive. 


We publish herewith plans of a 
farm house built by Wallace’s Farm- 
er a couple of .years ago on one of 
its farms. A study of the plans will 
enable any ready to determine the 
arrangement of the house and its 
outside appearance. The view show- 
ing the front elevation hardly does 
the house justice. The foundation 





cept the excavating and plumbing, 
was $1,380. We have not yet put 
in the fixtures in the bath room on 
the second floor. These will probably 
cost $150 to $200, including the soil 
pipe, waste pipes, etc. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms has proved very 
satisfactory. The dining room is 
much appreciated because of its size 








FRONT ELEVATION. 
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REAR ELEVATION. 


wall on the two ends of the house 
is carried down a two-foot bank of 
earth, two and one-half feet at the}. 
top and three and one-half at the 
bottom being left at either end. The 
inside finish is yellow pine. The ex- 
cavation was done by the men on the 
farm, who also hauled the lumber 
and brick needed. The general con- 
tract which included everything ex- 





and light. It is 11 feet 6 inches wide 
by 19 feet 6 inches long. The sitting 
room is 14 by 12 feet. The kitchen, 
10 feet 6 inches by 14 feet. The pan- 
try 7 by 6 feet. The height of the 
ceiling is 9 feet on the first floor and 
8 feet on the second. These meas- 
urements include walls. The length 
of the house from outer wall to outer 
wall is 32 feet; the width 25 feet 6 





inches. The roof cuts off the ends of 
the upstairs rooms, as shown in the 
elevation. The house is _ heated 





FIRST ~FLOOR. 









































‘CELLAR PLAN. 


throughout by a furnace which cost, 
installed, $130.—Dr. Henry Wallace, 
in Wallace’s Farmer. 





Fame is an undertaker that pays 
but little attention to the living, but 
bedizens the dead, furnishes out their 
funerals and follows them to the 





grave.—Colton. 


THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Visiting the Sick. 


This statement was made by one 
who has a sympathy for sick peo- 
ple. He said: ‘‘Years ago I lived 
far out in the country. Neighbors 
were abundant and kind. One of 
them became very sick. One Sunday 
I rode up to ask about his condition. 
Approaching the house I saw horses 
hitched around as’ though it was 
militia master day. The yard and 
piazza and sick room were full of 
kind neighbors. I did not dismount 
but returned. Of course the mian 
died.”’ 

Such was his story. The moral is 
this: Do not insist on seeing sick peo- 
ple. Give them all the rest possible. 
If you can be of any service out in 
the country, see the doctor and fam- 
ily and then, if needed, give vour as- 
sistance. Call at the home as often 
as you please and inquire, but do 
not go in crowds as though you ex- 
pected a funeral. Misplaced kindness 
is often worse than a want of ‘atten- 
tion. Little delicacies in the way of 
food sent to the sick will do much 


good, although they may not eat 
anything sent. Tire face that tney 


are remembered does them good. If 
they know that you are daily inquir- 
ing after them they are cheered by 
your thoughtful consideration. This 
thing of visiting the sick must be 
done with great discrimination. When 
done at the right time and in the 
right way, it is better than medicine. 


Strike Eearly and Strike Hard. 


A farmer said a few days ago that 
he had finished planting and that he 
had nothing much to do. He either 
had a very small farm or wanted an 
excuse to do nothing. The idea of a 
progressive, wide-awake farmer hav- 
ing nothing to do from the first of 
April to the first of August is very 
absurd. Ten idle days the first of 
May will put any farmer two weeks 
behind the middle of June. Suppose 
you are done planting. Go to work 
with smoothing harrows and: weed- 
ers and run over cotton and corn. 
If a shower falls soon after run- 
ning over it, try it again. The fre- 
quent cultivation of the young plants 
give them a fine start. Crab grass 
is the great enemy of the farmer. It 
is almost as bad as downright lazi- 
ness. The best time to kill grass is 
before it comes up. Every observant 
farmer has noticed at times that he 
plows up thousands of grass and 
weeds in the germinating stage. 
When they are stirred with plow or 
cultivator they always die. Do not 
wait until the grass and weeds invite 
vou to the field. Get ahead of them 
before they make any show. With 
plow or hoe a hand can kill five 
times as much grass daily in May as 
he can in June. It is the finest crop 
of grass that is ruinous. Never let 
up until it is dead. No good farmer 
has any idle days in May. 

CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 
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COWPEAS. 





Facts About Fertilization and Cultivation Reported from the Virginia 
Experiment Station. 


Messrs. Editors: The cowpea be- 
longs to the leguminosae family and 


is close kin to the vetch, peas, beans, | 


etc. Like all legumes it has the 
power of gathering atmospheric ni- 
trogen through the bacteria which 
live in the nodules on its roots. It 
is therefore one of the best soil im- 
proving crops known, and its culti- 
vation cannot be too strongly urged 
on our farmers, for it provides a hay 
of excellent quality which can often 
be fed as a substitute for a part of 
the wheat bran, corn or oats so com- 
monly fed to beef and dairy cattle, 
thus reducing the cost of making a 
gallon of milk or a pound of beef 
—as the case may be. 

The land for cowpeas should be 
carefully prepared and well fertilized 
though it is seldom necessary to sup- 
ply nitrogen. When inoculation is 
advisable an artificial culture may be 
used, or 200 to 500 pounds of soil 
from a field where cowpeas have suc- 
cessfully grown before. 200 pounds 
of high-grade acid phosphate, basic 
slag, or 300 pounds of bone meal, 
with 200 to 300 pounds of unleached 
wood ashes or 50 pounds of muriate 
or sulphate of potash will make a 
good application of fertilizer to use 
on cowpeas. The cowpea is adapted 
to a great variety of soils and if the 
seed is obtained from local sources it 
thrives well from the costal plain to 
an elevation of 2,500 feet above sea 
level. Cowpeas may be broadcasted 
or sown in drills twenty-four inches 
apart by stopping up two out of every 
three of the tubes on an ordinary 
grain drill. When drilled use from 
three pecks to a bushel per acre, and 
when broadcasted from a bushel and 
and a half to two bushels. 

Some of the best varieties of cow- 
peas to grow are Warren’s Extra 
Early, New Era, Whippoorwill, Lady, 
Red Ripper, Crowder, Black, Iron, 
Clay and Wonderful or Unknown. 
The New Era, Black, Clay and Whip- 
poorwill are among the best varieties 
to grow for seed. Cowpeas will yield 
from ten to twenty-five bushels of 
grain per acre and from one-half to 
three and one-half tons of hay. The 
feeding value of well-cured cowpea 
hay cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly and the grain is valuable as an 
adjunct in feeding beef and dairy 
cattle and swine. The high price of 
the grain has prevented its general 
use for this purpose. 

The value of the cowpea crop as a 
green manure lies in the fact that 
it will gather from 75 to 125 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre from the air. 
By plowing under the entire crop as 
much as $15 worth of nitrogen can 
be added to an acre of land. A crop 
of cowpeas if properly plowed under 
will. not sour the land, but will im- 
prove its mechanical condition won- 
derfully and increase its crop-yield- 
ing capacity. The increase some- 
times amounts to ten bushels of 
wheat and twenty to twenty-five 
bushels of corn. In the dark tobacco 
belt cowpeas can be brought into the 
rotation and used for soil building 
purposes with marked advantage. 
Cowpea hay will cost from $2.50 to 
$4.00 per ton and will bring from 
$12.00 to $15.00 a ton on most mar- 
kets. Cowpeas can be utilized for 


satisfactory results. They can also 
be grown with corn and sorghum for 
silage purposes. 

Why not utilize this valuable crop 
more generally? 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Dean and Director, Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 





What is the breadth of the love of 
Christ? It is broad as mankind, it is 
narrow as myself.—Maclaren. 


_of seed cotton per acre. In 1901 cot- 





GEESE BEAT COTTON HANDS. 


A Mississippi Farmer Tells How He 
Uses Geese Instead of Negroes, and 
With Satisfactory Results. 


I will state a few facts about hav- 
ing geese graze the grass in cotton 
rows, instead of hoeing out the grass, 
having had some experience. As 
many will remember, the years 1900 
and 1901 were very poor cotton years 
in this section. Owing to the exces- 
sive rainfall in 1900 I fenced ten 
acres of land to confine geese in my 
cotton patch. 

Early in May I chopped my cotton, 
putting it toa stand. Then Iran two 
furrows with a twelve-inch sweep. 
The 22nd day of May it commenced 
raining, and I never plowed my cot- 
ton any more until the 12th of June. 
The crab grass then was about three 
or four inches high. I gave it a thor- 
ough plowing, leaving grass only in 
the drill. Thirteen head of geese were 
kept in the ten-acre field; and their 
work took the place of hoeing so well, 
that the next time I plowed the cotton 
there was no grass. 

This crop produced 1,000 pounds 


ton was grown in this field, with one 
hoeing and produced 1,200 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre while other 
lands on my place made nothing. 
The crops in other fields were ruined 
with grass. 

If any brother farmer questions 
this statement, let him fence his cot- 
ton field with woven wire fencing or 
two six-inch plank and one barbed 
wire at the top; leave all the crab 
grass he can in chopping out his cot- 
ton; and keep it well plowed. If he 
has to pick his cotton in the grass 
I will pay the damages. Besides he 
can pick his geese every six weeks. 
The feathers will pay all cost of feed- 
ing them in the winter months. 

Those who want to use boards to 
make a fence can put the lowest 
board two inches from the ground, 
the second one four inches above that 
one, and one wire six inches above 
the top board. The only difficulty 
about using a rail fence for this pur- 
pose is that between the rails or be- 
tween the bottom rail and the ground 
there are likely to be holes so large 
that geese will get through. Geese 
will not get over such a fence unless 
they get to flying. 

If they do start to flying, one wing 
may be clipped without injury and 
will stop the flying. It is scarcely 
necessary to call attention to the fact 
that a fence to hold geese does not 
have to be strong like it does for 
hogs, etc., since geese do not root 
under it or push against it. 

For those who desire to try this 
plan and desire to know how many 
geese they will need, I will say that 
fifteen geese do the work of one hoe 
hand. I consider that a goose to 
the acre is what is necessary to make 
a crop—that is, for ten acres use ten 
geese, for twenty acres twenty geese. 
Geese never hurt cotton at all. 

Any kind of pasture wil do for 
them during the remainder of the 
growing season, when they are not 
needed in the cotton. Many persons 
will imagine that the geese will need 
much water, but a trough of water 
placed in the cotton patch will do for 
them, 

It may be to the point for me to 
state that I am planning to grow cot- 
ton this year by using geese instead 
of hoe hands.—J. M. Arnold, Stark- 
ville, Miss., in Southern Farm Ga- 
zette, 





He who wears his heart on his 
sleeve will often have to lament that 


Mr. Hoyle’s Views on Short Rows. 


Messrs. Editors: There was _ so 
much good in Mr. French’s ar- 
ticle of April 12th that I want to 
call it to your attention again. He 
did not mean that all of us could 
have our farms laid out in strips 
eighty rods long and plow them with 
five-horse gang plows; but he did 
mean for all who could, to do so, 
and I feel sure that most of us agree 
with him. Eighty rods will make 
rows 440 yards long, just one-quarter 
of a mile. I can’t have them and 
very few farmers can; but we must 
not despond and desert our high call- 
ing because we can’t do as Mr. 
French does, or as he suggests. 

Many of us are compelled to culti- 
vate short rows and small patches, 
and on these the heavy tools cannot 
be successfully used. The gang-plow 
on many of our farms would be as 
much out of place as a corn on the 
end of the nose or a boil on the 
great toe. 

We believe all prudent, thoughtful 
farmers make their rows just as long, 
and their patches just as large as 
the boundaries of their farms, and 
the roads and streams will permit. 
Many of us live in the hilly and 
mountainous counties where streams 
and boulders are abundant and force 
us to “turn around” often. You re- 
member Governor Vance _ said the 
mountains of North Carolina were so 
close together that sewed shoes could 
not be made there and pegging was 
invented. Very few of our farmers 
are hemmed in so closely as. that, 
but whatever our surroundings may 
be, let us. favor expansion of fields 
and extension of rows just as far as 
the safety of the farm will permit; 
and in every case where your fields 
and funds will permit, use the gang- 
plow or something better—anything 
that will expedite work, cheapen la- 
bor, turn the sod and tickle the sub- 
soil; but if the ‘“‘scooter’’ and one 
mule or one ox make the best outfit 
your patches and your purses will 
allow, get the best ‘‘scooter’’ and the 
best mule or ox you Can afford, and 
do the best plowing you can in the 
biggest patches possible and the long- 
est rows practicable. And when the 
farmers’ institute is held, the Cotton 
Growers’ Association, the Grange or 
other farm organization meets, meet 
with it, or them, and take your seat 
near the front, with your heart in 
the work and your head up, feeling 
conscious you have done your best 
with the talents given you. 

This course will make you do 
better and feel better, and will com- 
pel the respect of your fellows. Many 
of us can do one thing more that 
will help us. I can’t write it in full 
how, but if you will borrow a copy 
of The Progressive Farmer or (better 
still) subscribe for it, you will find 
the “anything” referred to, ‘with full 
directions for use, on page 16—first 
column, first ten lines. ; 

P. A. HOYLE. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 





System of Agriculture. 


The three essentials are, first, the- 
ory of; second, art of; third, practice 
of agriculture. 

All fertilizers placed upon the 
farm will turn into cotton and corn 
in due time. 

Break land well before planting. 
There is only so much cotton and 
corn in fertilizers, the more you get 
out the better. 

Plow deep, cultivate shallow. 
Apply from 400 to 600 pounds of 
high-grade fertilizer to your cotton; 
200 to 400 to corn. 

Drain wet soils, terrace hill sides. 
Plant late than not at all. 

Plant long-staple cotton. 

Keep out of debt. 

Produce big ears of corn and big 
bales of cotton; both are easily gath- 





daws peck at it.—Calyle. 





ered. 


Save your money, buy everything 
for cash, nothing on time. ; 
Make all supplies at home. 
Deep preparation, thorough fertili- 
zation, intensive cultivation. 
Practice deep plowing, shallow 
cultivation and high fertilization. 
Advocate progressive methods. 
Preserve and improve the land. 
Study the principles of agriculture. 
It is cheaper to make ten bales of 
cotton on five acres than to make five 
on twenty-five. 
Use improved farm machinery. 
‘““A dry May for a good crop’— 
it is necessary for plants to get mois- 
ture. R. D. MARTIN. 
Gastonia, N. C. 





Don’t Make (iarden in a Day. 


J. C. Whitten, Horticulturist of 
Mississouri University, gives the fol- 
lowing timely suggestions for garden 
making: 

“If the garden is planted all in a 
day, to get the disagreeable job out 
of the way, it is probable that only 
one or two species of plants will do 
their best. Some will have been 
planted too early ana others too late. 

“For best results in garden mak- 
ing, each kind of plant should be put 
out at the same time when conditions 
are best suited for it. Lawn grass 
seed, sweet peas, parsnips, onions, 
spinach, and some other species, 
should be planted as soon as the soil 
can be worked in the spring. Seeds 
of all these will germinate, and even 
make stronger growth, when the soil 
is only a few degrees above freezing. 
If it freezes more or less on cold 
nights after they are planted no harm 
is usually done. 

“Other plants, like nasturtiums, 
candy tuft, beets, potatoes, carrots. 
etc., have a larger heat requirement 
and should be planted in mid-spring, 
or at least later than the first-men- 
tioned list. They will not endure 
well if put out on the first days when 
the ground begins to thaw out, but 
they should be planted before the soil 
gets very warm. 

“Corn, beans, melons, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and many others, require 
a warm soil, and time will be gained 
if they are not planted until the soil 
is well warmed up to a considerable 
depth. If put out too early the seeds 
are liable to decay in the soil. Even 
if-the plants do grow they will be- 
come stunted by the cold and will 
not develop into good plants. It 
saves time to plant these warmth- 
loving kinds after the soil is warm. 

“Some species need a great deal of 
heat. These are lima beans, okra or 
gumboo, egg plants, and some oth- 
ers. They should be the last vegeta- 
bles planted. Still other species 
should be planted at intervals so as to 
get a succession of vegetables for the 
table. Most kinds which grow quick- 
ly may be planted in succession. Rad- 
ishes, beets, lettuce, peas, and many 
others are best only when they are 
tender and succulent. Seeds of these 
may be planted every three weeks for 
a time, so as to have them tender 
during the first half of the season. 
“No date can be mentioned for 
planting the different sorts. Seasons 
differ. It may be warmer one year 
on the first of April than it is two 
weeks later another year. If one will 
watch the starting of leaves and flow- 
ers on early species of trees and 
shdubs he can get an index as to the 
time to plant. To plant sweet peas 
when the willow catkins are coming 
out is a good rule, and similar com- 
parisons may be made for other 
plants. This is accurate, for the wil- 
lows start, not on a given day in 
March, but when they have received 
heat enough to grow well.’ 





He that will rise to the top of a 
high ladder must go up, not leap up. 





—L. Machin. 
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MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 





. Editors: The red clover is 
e best, if not the best, all- 
yound soil improver and stock food 
ihe farmers of America-can produce, 
nd there is not one-tenth of the area 
own to this great legume that there 
should be in The Progressive Farmer 
section each year. 


The Value of Red Clover. 


There are no doubt sections of the 
South where this plant cannot be 
srown with profit; but I am confident 
from what I have seen that over the 
entire Piedmont section and the 
Coast Plain, and in favored parts of 
the middle section, this great plant 
will give profitable returns, if condi- 
iions for its growth are made right. 
The stock farmer with plenty of sta- 
ble manure at his disposal can grow 
clover on almost any sort of soil we 
have in the South. 

The great disease, ‘‘clover sick- 
ness,’’ loses all its terms to the far- 
mer with rich stable manure at his 
command. We have never yet seen the 
price of well drained land on which 
clover will not grow and make a good 
crop if the land had been top-dressed 
with manure. 





The Proper Time for Sowing the Seed 


will depend upon the location of the 
farmer. Some noted writer advocates 
the fall sowing of clover over the en- 
tire South. This advice is no doubt 
good (as applied to the central and 
eastern sections of the South Atlantic 
States), but my own experience and 
that of many I know leads me to say 
that fall is not the proper time to 
sow either red clover or alfalfa in the 
Piedmont sections of the Southern 
States. This is not written to antogo- 
nize any one’s theories, but is based 
upon our actual experience for the 
past five years. There have been 
hundreds of dollars worth of seed 
lost in my own neighborhood by fall 
sowing. Almost every fall we have a 
protracted dry spell during the 
months of September and October. 
Clover seed sown before this time 
will sprout, then burn up with the 
dry hot weather, while that sown la- 
ter will make only a tender growth 
and will be dead before March. So 
we, not having any $9 clover seed to 
play with, wait until the latter part 
of February or first of March to do 
our seeding. 


We Sow With Oats or Wheat, 


or either, as we have a mind to, and 
invariably get a stand of clover. We 
use the Sapling variety, and have 
some timothy to go with it. Sow the 
timothy the fall previous. The tim- 
othy helps to keep the clover from 
falling when it grows rank, as it does 
on our manured land. 

Don’t sow grass seed of any sort 
by hand; it is a waste of time and 
not nearly as good a job of sowing 
can be done as with a machine. A 
machine can be purchased at $125 
that will do good work and save its 
cost in sowing twenty-five acres. 

We always prefer to sow the seed 
early in the morning when the land 
is slightly frozen so that it is a little 
honey-combed. 


A February Job. 


Watch the weather about the 20th 
of February and the first cold, still 
night have your seeder well oiled and 
everything in readiness; then set 
your alarm clock or the madam so 
you will be awakened in time to get 
to the field just at day-light. Set 
your machine to sow about three or 
four quarts of seed per acre, and go 
it until the land begins to thaw, then 
stop and wait until the conditions are 
right again. We have many a time 


Jirections That Will Greatly 
24 of the Sunny 





Reduce the Haying Expenses—No. 
Home Stock Talks. 


sown fifteen acres before 8.30 a. m. 
The idea in sowing when the ground 
is honey-combed is that the seed at 
that time falls down into the little 
cracks in the soil, when, the land 
thawing, the seed is covered deep 
enough so it will not sprout at once 
and be injured by later freezes, as 
might happen if the seed was to lay 
on the surface. 


About Moving the Crop. 


If the season be favorable and the 
clover makes growth enough to pay 
to cut for hay the first season, we 
save it. If not, graze lightly in the 
early fall or clip with the mower and 
have the stubble on the field for a 
mulch to protect the roots of the 
plants during the coming winter. The 
next summer when the clover is a lit- 
tle past full bloom, start the mower 
in the afternoon. The _ following 
morning when the dew is gone and 
the hay well wilted, rake into good 
large windrows. If the weather be 
clear, the hay will be ready to bunch 
and haul immediately after dinner. 
If cloudy and rain threatens, we cock 
the hay into good sized shapely 
cocks containing a hundred pounds 
or more each. 


To Cock Hay Properly. 


We have never been able to hire 
a hand in this section who knows 
how to cock hay properly, and if the 
work be not properly performed, the 
hay had better be left in the swath 
during a wet spell. To cock hay 
properly go to the point on the win- 
drows where you wish to make the 
cock. Take up one-half of a ten-foot 
rake full of hay (shoving the fork in 
from the side, not from the top of 
the windrows), lay this fork full ex- 
actly across the one adjoining it, 
step round to the opposite side of the 
foundation you have made, pick up 
the half rake full next to the cock on 
this side and lay it across the last 
one put on; proceed in this manner 
until you have about five good forks 


full in the bunch; then get on top of 


it and tramp thoroughly. Now lay 
on more hay and press down with the 
arms and upper part of the body. 
About fifty feet or five ten-foot rake 
fulls will make a good-sized cock. 
When you have the right amount in 
the bunch, rake the sides down and 
around the bottom with the fork, 
placing the rakings squarely on top 
of the cock and press down well. 


It Pays to Do the Work Right. 


The idea in crossing the fork fulls 
is that by so doing you make the 
centre of the pile the highest all the 
time, consequently the water will not 
penetrate it. What little gets through 
the top will run out the sides in- 
stead of going straight down through 
the cock. 

Cocking hay and shocking grain 
are two things we will have done 
right, or not at all. 

We have had hay cocked in the 
manner described stand through ten 
days when rain fell every day as it 
falls only in haying time, and the 
product was damaged very little. 


Using the Hay Loader. 


If the weather continues fair, a hay 
loader can be used to good advantage 
taking the hay up direct from the 
windrow; but in catchy weather the 
loader is of no account in handling 
clover. 

There is a knack in forking hay 
into a wagon. Nine men out of ten 
will stick the fork into the bunch of 
hay on the side next to them. The 
way we prefer is to drive the wagon 
along about six feet from the bunch 
or cock. The pitcher then, standing 
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Cream Separator. 




















five to ten times as long. 


combined. 


BECAUSE—It will save you at least $10.— to $15.— per cow 
every year of use over any gravity setting or skimming process, 
and last you at least twenty years. 

BE CAUSE—It will save you at least $5. per cow every year 


of use over any imitating cream separator, and last you from 


BECAUSE—In proportion to actual capacity and durability it 
is not only the best but also the cheapest of cream separators, 
and saves its cost the first year of use. 

BECAUSE—It can be bought either for cash or on such 
liberal terms that it actually pays for itself. 

BECAUSE—Being the first of separators it has always kept 


far in the lead, being protected by one important patent after 
another, and its sales are ten times those of all other machines 


A new DE LAVAL, catalogue explaining these facts and 
many others in detail is to be had for the asking. 
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109-1138 Youville Square 
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74 Cortlandt Street, TORONTO 
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close up to the bunch with his back 
toward the wagon, reaches over and 
stocks the fork in the opposite side of 


the: bunch, the fork handle tipped 
down towards him. The hand hold- 
ing the end of the fork handle is 
placed against the upper part of the 
leg while the other hand grasps the 
handle up quite close to the hay. 
Then the load is lifted by using the 
principal of the fulcrum and lever, 
and with one-third the strength re- 
quired by the other method. 


Orderly Packing. 


Then don’t tumble the hay into the 
wagon in any shape, but raise the 
fork full straight up, step backward 
to the wagon, and lower the draft 
bottom side up square on the load, 
when the loader can pick it up in a 
body and place it where he wishes. 

A low wagon thirty-inches to the 
top of the rack is the thing to use in 
hauling hay. A flat rack sixteen feet 
long and seven feet wide will carry a 
ton of hay without building the load 
to an unreasonable height. Just no- 
tice some time when you are handling 
hay and you will see that the lower 
half of the load on a high wagon will 
be handled in about half the time 
that will be consumed in handling the 
upper half. With the low wagon 
your entire load is lower half. 


Reducing Haying ‘Expenses One- 
Fourth. 


These are small matters, but if fol- 
lowed you will find they will reduce 





the labor expense of your haying by 
about 25 per cent. Try them and see. 
There is no excuse in these days for 
any man to unload hay by hand if he 
has twenty tons or more to handle. 
The many excellent unloading devices 
on the market that can be purchased 
at a very low price make hand labor 
altogether too expensive. ‘Feed 
cows, Manure your land, grow clover 
to feed more cows,’’ I believe Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers will find a 
good rule to follow. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


‘You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain Is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use# 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 

ood capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
ane aa — equal to any. No experts needed. 
Low in price. Fully guaranteed. Write at once. 
























RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


U niversity College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 





Prospective students should see the catalogue. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXII.—Of the Relation of Parent and Child. 





No. 22 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’’ prepared especially for 
The. Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Children are of two sorts, legiti- 
mate and _ bastards. A legitimate 
child is one that is born in lawful 
wedlock, or within a competent time 
afterwards. The duties of parents to 
legitimate children consist mainly in 
their maintenance, their protection 
and their education. Education, how- 
ever, is a moral and not a legal obli- 
gation. 


What is Required of Parents. 


The maintenance of children by 
their parents is a principle of natural 
law, and the children have the right 
to expect and receive support from 
their parents; and the law, therefore, 
imposes an obligation on them to pro- 
vide for those descended from them; 
and they must support their children 
even though the children may have 
property of their own. It follows, 
therefore, that if a parent should be 
guardian of a child and have posses- 
sion of his property, he would not be 
allowed to deduct from his guardian 
account the amounts which had been 
expended for the maintenance of the 
child. 

A man is not liable, in law, for the 
maintenance of a child of his wife by 
a former marriage; nor would such 
a child be compelled to render ser- 
vice to his stepfather; and yet if the 
stepfather should treat a_ step- 
child as his own and support him, 
or it such a child should labor for 
his stepfather, they will be deemed 
in law to have dealt with each other 
as parent and child; and, therefore, 
it is said that a stepfather’s right to 
the services of his wife’s minor chil- 
dren is co-extensive with the expense 
by him incurred for their mainten- 


ance. If a separation is voluntarily 
entered tlito betwee a Lusvand and 


his wife, the husband must support 
the child unless otherwise agreed; 
and such is the law if the wife should 
leave the husband for good cause ana 
take her children with her; but oth- 
erwise if she should abandon her hus- 
band without good cause. 


Of Parents’ Liability to Third Persons 
For Children’s Contracts. 


Of course, in writing of the re- 
sponsibility and duty of parents in 
law, to support and maintain their 
children, it is meant that the father 
is so liable if both parents are living 
and that the mother only becomes so 
upon the death of the father. The 
general rule is that parents cannot 
be held responsible for the debts or 
obligations of their minor children, 
unless the children have express or 
implied authority to contract such ob- 
ligations, or there is an express or 
implied promise to pay. In illustra- 
tion: if children with knowledge of 
their parents are allowed to buy 
goods on a credit, or if they buy 
them without knowledge of the pa- 
rents, in both instances the parents 
would be liable. If a parent refuses 
to furnish his children with neces- 
saries and they are furnished by au 
outsider, authority to contract, or a 
promise to pay by the parents, is im- 
plied. But the omission of duty on 
the part of the parent must be clear 
and palpable, and the articles fur- 
nished must be necessary for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the children, 
and the father must be the judge of 
what are necessary articles. If a 
father should drive his children from 
home, he would be liable for neces- 


saries furnished to them by a strang-, 


er, but the law would be otherwise 
if the children should voluntarily ab- 
sent themselves from their home. 





Liability of Parent for Torts (Wrong- 
ful Acts) of Child. 


A parent cannot be made liable for 
the wrongful conduct or acts of his 
minor children unless such acts were 
committed with the parent’s consent, 
or in connection with the parent’s 
business. In cases, however, where 
the wrongful act was done while the 
child was engaged in the parent’s ser- 
vice, within the scope of his employ- 
ment, or where it can be that it was 
done with the parent’s knowledge 
and by his authority, or with his con- 
sent, he is liable. 

In an action to recover damages 
for an injury caused by frightening of 
a horse by minor children, who made 
noises and fired pistols, and injured 
the owner as he was passing their 
father’s house, it was held by the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin that it was 
proper to show in evidence that such 
children before that day upon which 
the accident happened shouted and 
discharged fire-arms when persons 
were passing the premises, and that 
this was often done in the presence 
of the father. So, too, where a per- 
son was hurt by the negligent use of 
a gun in the hands of a minor child, 
it was held by the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota that it was proper to 
show in evidence on the trial that 
such child was in the habit of using 
the gun in a dangerous and negli- 
gent manner, and that that fact was 
known to his father. 


Of Parent’s Right to the Earnings 
and Services of His Children. 


The father’s claim to the custody 
of the children is paramount, unless 
he has forfeited it by his gross mis- 
conduct; and if the husband be found 
an unfit person for the custody of 
the children, the mother is entitled 
to the same though she may not be 
the most suitable person to have 
their care. A second marriage by the 
mother does not forfeit her right to 
the custody of a child by her former 
marriage. The father if living—and 
if not living, then the mother—is en- 
titled to the services and earnings of 
the minor children unless a contract 
had been entered into between the 
parent and such child by which the 
child has been emancipated for the 
remaining period of minority, where- 
by he will become entitled to his own 
earnings; or unless, indeed, a minor 
son by marriage becomes the head of 
a new family. In the latter case em- 
ancipation of the son is worked by 
the marriage, and his new relations 
to his own family create obligations 
and duties which requires him to be 
master of his time, his labor and his 
earnings. The marriage of a daugh- 
ter emancipates her from the control 
of her parents, and their right to her 
services is terminated. 

A parent can recover for the ser- 
vices of a child from another person 
unless there has been a waiver by the 
parent of his right, or an express 
agreement with the child by the 
terms of which the parent relin- 
quishes his right to the child’s ser- 
vices, and the latter is authorized tu 
contract and work for another in his 
own name and receive the wages for 








Lost, $49.50. 


“T cannot recommend your Tetterine 
enoug. I had oe on my face and 
bead so bad that I could not do any work in 
three months, and I tried the doctors, and 
my doctor’s bill is fifty dollars. A friend 
told me to get some of your fetterine. and I 
did so and it has entirely cured me. I re- 
— . ~~ 7 nog ®t > 

am H. erman, Laston P. O. . 

lock Co.,) Ga. ¢ ions 

etterine costs 50 cents. Your druggist or 
from J. T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah, on 


SEABOARD 





his own use. A waiver frequently 
occurs by reason of the parent’s neg- 
lect for refusal to furnish the child 
with a home whereby he is forced to 


work to support himself. 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





Frost Injures Crops. 


Columbia, S. C., May 10.—Advices 
from Spartanburg and Saluda Coun- 
ties in upper South Carolina show 
that heavy frosts fell last night in 
the northern section of the State. 
Considerable damage has been done 
to young cotton and replanting will 
be necessary. Farmers are sending 
orders for seed for replanting. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 10.—A 
special from Decatur, Ala, says an- 
other heavy frost fell last night in the 
Tennesse River valley, and that this 
frost and the one of Tuesday night 
have killed all the cotton that was 
up in that section of the State. In 
some places the entire crop will have 
to be replanted. 





All for a Common Cause. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 

mes 

I took treatment at your Institute 
for the whiskey habit about March, 
1893, and in consequence wish to sa} 
I attribute my present health and 
happiness to your treatment and the 
blessed influences instilled there. I 
was a confirmed drunkard for eight 
years prior to taking treatment at 
your Institute, and now am known to 
be a sober man. I remained.on treat- 
ment four weeks, and can honestly 
say I never enjoyed my stay any- 
where as much; we boys all realized 
that we were there for a common 
cause, and all our hopes, pleasures, 
and pains were inseparably blended 
together, and I loved them. I felt 
that they were men striving for the 
mastery, as I was, and that appeals 
to each others’ sympathy, one for 
the other. I am a firm beliver in 
your treatment, knowing what it did 
for me, an influence which I can 
not explain, but to my dying day 
will believe in its efficiency, and will 
be loud in its praise. 

H. O. COVINGTON. 
Laurinburg, N. C., Dec. 13, 1904. 





AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


SPECIAL RATES TO RALEIGH, N. 
C., AND RETURN ON ACCOUNT 
OF N. C. SUMMER SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY, JUNE- 
JULY, VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 


Account of the Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh, N. C., June 12th-15th, the 
Seaboard will sell round trip tickets 
from all points in North Carolina, 
including Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suf- 
folk, Boykins, Va., at rate of one 
first-class fare plus 25 cents, plus $2 
for round trip, the $2 being for mem- 
bership fee. Tickets sold June 11th- 
14th, with final return limit of June 
18th. By deposit of ticket with Spe- 
cial Agent, Raleigh, N. C., on or be- 
fore June 18th, and payment of fee 
of 50 cents, same can be extended 
until July 7th, allowing those so de- 
siring to remain over to the Summer 
School. 

Account of the Summer, Raleigh, 
N. C., June 16th to July 6th, Sea- 
board will sell round trip tickets at 
rate of one fare plus 25 cents for 
round trip, from same points as will 
apply for the Teachers’ Assembly, 
with eight selling dates, June 15th, 
16th, 18th, 19th, 25th and 26th, and 
July 2nd and 3rd, with final return 
limit July 7th. 

For rates, time-tables, etc, address, 

C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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PAINT. 


97 cENTS 
PER GALLON 


HOUSE PAINTS 
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A FREIGHT Paip 


3 gallons Spotless Paint ready forthe brush 
FREE with CHARGES PAID as a Sample 
to SHOW you where you can get the’ 
best and cheapest paint. 


HE FAIREST PROPOSITION EVER OF 
FERED INANY LINE. Wewillsend you 
enough of our SPOTLESS PAINT, ready 

mixed a ready for the brush, to do any amount 
of painting you have to do with the distinct under- 
standing and agreement that you are to have the 
rivilege of opening and using THREE GAL- 
ONS, giving it the most rigid tests known to 
prove thatitis unmistakably the BEST and at the 
same time the CHEAPEST paint on the market. 
If you do not find, after making your own tests and 
experiments, that ours is the BEST and CHEAPEST 
nt you can buy, we will only ask that you-return 
the unopened paintto us FREIGHT COLLECT. We 
will make no charge for the Paint used in the test. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that our SPOTLESS HOUSE PAINTS are unsur- 
— by any other paints AT ANY PRICE for 
ASTING QUALITIES and CLEARNESS OF 
COLOR, and that they will give perfect satisfaction 
for five years. They will cover as much surface 
and coverit as well as the most expensive paints. 
Do not pay three prices for paint until 
after you have tried this liberal proposition. 


Write for Color Card and Catalogue. 


SPOTLESS CO., INnc., 
Box 364 RICHMOND, VA. 





RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, ne durabil- 
ff ity, convenience and cheapness. ll circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low — 

- ] COB. 


Pp 
= Vl 
oy Lee eee Sn — as : 
Address, 


Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, 


PREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It is a medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY'’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
Sar druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 


stamps to 
ke Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 























Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week 


WANTED.—A well-bred male Collie Pup, 
and a second-hand Hay Press.—ZENO MOORE, 
Whitaker’s N.C. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE, Mansfield, Ga. 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHQSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phos te Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
—Te write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
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THE PEA CROP. 





Every 


Fertilizing Purposes. 


The rush of work incident to corn. 


and cotton planting now being over, 
farmers should at once commence to 
plan and prepare for the pea crop. 
It is one matter which no Progressive 
Farmer reader can afford to neglect. 

As with all other crops, thorough 
preparation of the land for this crop 
will bring its reward. Planting may 
commence pow and continue until 
August, though for best results peas 
should be planted in May or June. 
However, if one cannot get them in 
earlier, “for the land’s sake” plant 
anyhow, even if it is August before 
they can be put in. 


An Object Lesson in My Own Expe- 
rience. 


On my own farm is an object les- 
son, showing the benefits .of peas 
planted last August. The land last 
year grew a crop of spring oats. I 
wanted to saw wheat on that partic- 
ular piece, and intended to sow, as 
a preparatory crop for the wheat, 
as soon as the land could be put in 
suitable condition after the oats were 
off. We planned to turn the oat 
stubble with a two-horse plow and 
immediately put in one bushel of 
peas and 250 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre with a disc drill. The 
weather was dry and the land so 
hard, my man, after breaking three 
or four acres, decided to wait until 
it rained to break the rest of the 
field. The rains did not come, and 
August came and peas had not been 
sowed. Instructions were given to 
put them in at once. On account of 
the dry weather not half of the peas 
came up, and those that did come up 
made a very poor growth. The field 
is now in wheat and the difference 
in the size of the wheat where the 
land was sowed in peas and where it 
was not~sowed is very marked. In 
fact, the difference is so great you 
can tell it by a casual glance at the 
different heights clear across the 
field. At the time these few acres 
were plowed, preparatory to putting 
in peas, another “land’’ was laid off, 
and a strip plowed some twenty feet 
wide. No peas were sowed on this 
last strip. The wheat on that is de- 
cidedly better than on the adjoining 
land that was not broken until later, 
but not so good as where the peas 
were sowed. This has taught me the 
advantages of sowing peas. 


Making $6 to $9 per Acre in Fertil- 
izers in Addition to Hay. 


I shall not here speak of the value 
of the seed nor of hay from a crop 
of peas (for our farmers know full 
well the value of both), but of their 
value as a soil improver and reno- 
vator for other crops. 

Chemists tell us that a crop of peas 
which will make a ton of hay per acre 
contains, in the vines and_ roots, 
$12 worth of nitrogen, and that on 
average land it may safely be assum- 
ed that from one-half to three-fourths 
of this is taken from the air. 
An average pea crop. will pro- 
duce a ton or more per acre, and 
when we consider that this will take 
from the air from $6 to $9 worth 
of fertility, we begin to realize its 
possibilities. Moreover, when we con- 
sider that one-third of this fertility 
is left in the soil for the benefit of 
subsequent crops, the subject be- 
comes even more interesting; so 
much so that we may well inquire 
how best to best facilitate the growth 
of peas so they may store more 
nitrogen. 


The Function of the Bacteria. 


Peas belong to the legume family 
and through the agency of the bacte- 
ria which infest the nodules or tuber- 


Farmer Should Prepar Now to 
sible Acreage—Advantages of Peas as 





Put in the Largest Pos- 
Nitrogen-Gatherers and for 


cles on their roots are nitrogen-gath- 
erers and soilimprovers. It is claim- 
ed that in the absence of the neces- 
Sary bact2ria,— which can be told by 
the lack of nodules on the roots— 
peas fail tu gather nitrogen from the 
air, or to improve land more than an 
ordinary crop of weeds would. And 
it is also said ihat even if ‘the same 
growth is made, the hay has not the 
Same value that hay has from peas 
infested with bacteria—that in some 
way the hay fron. pea vines devoid 
of bacteria is t:ot so rich in the ele- 
ment that goes to make muscle, 
blood, ete., as is hay from vines 


| whose roots are infested with bac- 


teria. If these things are true, and 
it is through the agency of bacteria 
that we get best results from peas, 
we should endeavor to stimuiate this 
bacterial growth as much as possible. 
Probably this can best be accom- 
plished by inducing root growth of 
the peas, for the greater the root 
growth, other things being favorable, 
the more bacteria we may reasonably 
expect. Root growth will be pro- 
moted by thorough preparation of the 
land and by fertility of the soil. 


Use a Fertilizer Low in Nitrogen 
Content. 


However, in soil fertility, for best 
results from bacteria, we do not want 
too much nitrogen, for in a soil that 
is rich in nitrogen, we are told, the 
bacteria do not take nitrogen from 
the air, but rather let the roots of 
the plant take it from the soil. So 
in that case, there would not be the 
extra nitrogen added to the soil. In 
view of this, it would be well to use 
a soil low in nitrogen, and rich in 
phosphoric acids and potash— say 
two per cent nitrogen, eight per cent 
acid, six per cent potash—for sandy 
soils. In red clay soils, the potash 
might be reduced possibly to two per 
cent or three per cent, as red clay 
soils contain more potash than sandy 
soils do. 

Peas do not add phosphoric acid 
or potash to the soil, hence the neces- 
sity, for best results, of adding these 
elements. However, on account of 
their long roots, they do bring these 
elements from below the reach of 
corn and other shallow-rooted plants, 
and deposit them where they become 


available to those plants, which to all- 


practical purposes, is adding them to 
the soil. In addition to this, they 
send their roots down into the sub- 
soil, puncturing it,the small holesact- 
ing as drains to let the water down, 
and passages to permit the air to go 
through the soil where it assists in 
releasing locked-up fertility. In view 
of this fact as well as the great value 
of a pea crop for hay, feeding it to 
stock and returning the manure to 
land, thus getting both the feeding 
and manurial value, we should put 
forth every effort to put in as large 
an acreage as possible. 

As a “forerunner” of other crops 
the pea has no-_ superior. Sown 
thickly they leave the land free from 
grass and weeds and. in the finest 
mechanical condition. It is a queer 
crop indeed that will not do well 
after peas, and yet, I am told there 
are, in this respect, some very queer 
crops. Many of our best tobacco 
growers say they cannot grow good 
tobacco after peas, while others say 
they can and do grow fine tobacco 
after them. I am no tobacco farmer, 
so will not pass on this question, but 
leave it to those who know more 
about tobacco than I do. 


Where Soy Beans Make a Good Sub- 
stitute for Peas, 


All I have said here about peas 
applies with equal force to soy beans. 





It is claimed that in the cooler and | the Bright Belt will be pledged to sell 


more elevated sections soy beans will 
do even better than peas. Either 
crop can be planted between the hills 
of corn at the second plowing or sow- 
ed broadcast at the last plowing of 
the corn; sowed broadcast or put in 
rows after small grain or on fallow 
land. Wherever planted after small 
grain or on fallow land, be sure and 
break the land well before planting 
the peas. If they are intended for 
hay, harrow the land so as to admit 
of cutting with a mowing machine. 
T. B. PARKER. 





Progress in Organizing Tobacco 
Farmers. 
Messrs. Editors: At the recent 


meeting of our local Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association, the writer 
explained the plan adopted by the re- 
cent meeting of the State Executive 
Committee and the opportunities 
now in reach of the tobacco farmers 
of steam- prizing all of their tobacco 
and selling through the Association’s 
agents, thereby getting much better 
prices. The three years’ contract was 
read and explained and carried 
through the crowds for signatures 
with the result that eighty per cent 
of those present signed, and at least 
half who did not:sign said they would 
sign at next meeting. I don’t think 
there will be any doubt about seventy 
per cent of the tobacco farmers in 
this section signing the three years’ 
contract—and they represent from 
eighty to ninety per cent of the to- 
bacco planted. ; 

If this plan of steameprizing can 
be properly presented to the farmers, 
I feel sure that seventy to seventy- 
five per cent of the tobacco grown in 





through the agents of the Tobacco 
Association. 

Fellow farmers, let us agitate this 
question by talking one to another 
about it. Join the Association, pay 
the dues, which will go to employ 
someone to organize the tobacco 
farmers. We can make a great deal 
more at this than we can by putting 
in all of our time and making to- 
bacco to sell at prices fixed by some 
one who is working the tobacco farm- 
er for all he can get out of him. 
Under that system which we have 
been trying so long, we can have no 
hope of ever getting a general aver- 
age of over $8.50 to $9, and that 
will net the farmer from $8 to $8.50 
per 100 pounds. Under the system 
that we are asked to endorse we*can 
reasonably expect $12.50 per 100 
pounds general average. 

There is a great deal of work re- 
quired to do this, and the farmers 
must do it. But it can be done! Let 
us join together and pull the load for 
awhile and we will surely win a great 
victory, and give financia,: liberty to 
our wives and children. We have 
now every business man in sympathy 
with us except the tobacco trust and 
their well-paid employers. I feel sure 
that this has never been the case in 
any farmers’ organization. 

T. Y. ALLEN. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Quick is the succession of human 
events; the cares of to-day are sel- 
dom the cares of to-morrow; and 
when we lie down at night we may 
safely say to most of our troubles, 
Ye have done your worst, and we 
shall meet nq more.—Cowper. 





THE GINNING AND BAILING OF COTTON. 





The first man to build a Cotton Gin 
of a certain type doesn’t necessarily 
now build the best Gin. On the oth- 
er hand, he is apt to be so well satis- 


fied with his achievement that ho is 
disposed to stop there. Itis the same 
way with those who first brought out 
the idea of elevating cotton from the 
wagon and supplying it to two or 
more Gins. It is well known that 
those engaged originally in the Gin 
business did not include or employ 
the best mechanical skill and engi- 
neering ability. Up to a few years 
ago the attention of scientific engi- 
neers had never been directed to the 
subject. Since that time it has been 
quite different, with the result that 
great improvements have been made. 
But these improvements have not 
come from the old factories. They 
thought they had the world in a 
sling, and could toss it in any direc- 
tion. ~ Those who entered the field at 
a later day were not committed to 
any form of construction, and were 
at liberty to select the best type of 
Saw Gin for their purpose and the 
simplest and best kind of elevator, 
applying to the combination a knowl- 
edge of the properties of air, and 
effecting changes and adding im- 
provements which have put them far 
beyond the original designs. Pur- 
chasers of Gin Machinery have been 
no doubt surprised at the activity of 
Gin salesmen. It is caused by the 
old factories struggling for existence. 
If they had the goods, and knew it, 
there would be no occasion to fight 
so hard. 

What we claim for ourselves and 
our Gin Machinery is this: That we 
have the largest and best equipped 











machine of any factory in the Gin 
business; that inasmuch as we are 
building automatic and other high- 
grade Engines, we keep about us a 


highor class .cf. moochaniocs. than..any- 
Gin shop; that the management is in 
the hands of men who have spent 
their lives in the business; that we 
began the building of Cotton Presses 
in 1878, and believe we have built 
more of them than any other single 
factory; that we have been in the 
business of building improved Gin 
Machinery for nine years, and not- 
withstanding we had not previously 
been known as Gin-makers, our busi- 
ness each year in this line has ex- 
ceeded our preparations for it; that 
we ask mechanics to take our out- 
fits piece by piece, from the line shaft 
on through to the press, and compare 
it with any other in material, design 
and workmanship; that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, not a single com- 
plete Ginning System made by us has 
ever been déstroyed by fire while in 
operation, nor soon enough after gin- 
ning ceased to warrant the belief 
that ‘the fire originated in the Gin 
Machinery; that we make our own 
Engines, Pulleys, Hangers and other 
machinery required to drive the out- 
fit, and hold ourselves responsible 
for the operation of the whole, and, 
finally, while we have always sought 
to simplify, we have never cheapen- 
ed, and no year has passed in which 


we have not added improvements 
without increasing the cost to the 
purchaser. 


We ask for a chance to substanti- 
ate the statements we make. Write 
for our literature or for a salesman. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








The Good Earth. 


The smell of burning weeds 
Upon the twilight air; 

The poignant call of frogs 
From meadows wet and bare; 


A presence in the wood 
And in my blood a stir, 
In all the ardent earth 
No failure or demur. 


O spring wind, sweet with love 
And tender with desire, 

Pour into veins of mine 
Your pure impassioned fire! 





O waters, running free 
With full, exultant song, 
Give me, for outworn drean, 
Life that is clean and stroug! 


O good earth, warm with youth, 
My childhood heart renew; 

Make me elate, sincere, 
Simple, and glad, as you! 


O springing things of green, 
O winging things of bloom, 

O winging things of air, 
Your lordship now resume! 


—C. G. D. Roberts in the Outlook. 








HOW MARK TWAIN HAS LIVED TO BE SEVENTY. 





His Rules of Life and Conduct Humorously Set Forth—Smoking, Exer- 
cise, ating and Sleeping. 


A few weeks ago Mark Twain cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday, a 
dinner being given him at Delmani- 
co’s in New York City, and we have 
been intending ever since to publish 
his speech in The Progressive Farm- 
er. The Oslerites ought to zive this 
address careful aitention, for in our 
opinion Mark has done nothing finer 
than this effort on reaching the age 
of three-score and ten: 


“Seventy years ago I had my first 
birthday, and even now whenever I 
think of it, it is with indignation. 
Everything was so crude, so un- 
aesthetic. Nothing was really ready. 
I was born, you know, with a high 
and delicate aesthetic taste. And 
then think of it!—I had not hair, no 
teeth, no clothes. And I had to go 
to my first banquet like that. 


His First Birthday Was Embarrass- 
ing. 


“And everybody came swarming 


in.....It.was the merest little hamlet 
in the backwoods of Missouri, where 


never anything happened at all. All 
interest centered in me _ that day. 
They came with that peculiar provin- 
cial curiosity to look me over and 
to see if I had brought anything 
fresh in my particular line. Why, 
I was the only thing that had hap- 
pened in the last three months—and 
I came very near being the only thing 
that happened there in. twv whole 
years. 

“They gave their opinions. No 
one had asked them, but they gav2 
them, and they were all justi green 
with prejudice. I stood it as long as 
—well, you know, I was born courte- 
ous. I stood it for about an hour. 
Then the worm turned. I was the 
worm, It was my turn to turn, and 
I di@ turn. I knew the strength of 
my position. I knew that I was the 
only spotlessly pure person in that 
camp, and I just came out and told 
them so. 

“It was so true that they could 
make no answer at all. They merely 
blushed and went away. Well, that 
was my cradle song, and now I am 
singing my swan song. It is a far 
stretch from that first birthday to 
this, the seventieth. Just think of 
it! 

“‘And I have achieved my seventy 
years in the usual way, by sticking 
strictly to a scheme of life which 
would kill anybody else. 


His Habits ‘“‘An Unswerving Regular- 
ity of Irregularity.”’ 


“As to habits, we have no per- 
. manent habits until we are forty. 
Then they begin to harden, presently 
they petrify, then business begins 
Since forty I have been regular about 
going to bed and getting up—-and 
that is one of the main things. | 1 
have made it a rule to go to bed 





when there wasn’t anybody left to 
sit up with; and I have made it a 
rule to get up when I have to. This 
has resulted in an unswerving regu- 
larity of irregularity. 

“T have made it a rule never to 
smoke more than one cigar at a time. 
I have no restriction‘as regards smok- 
ing. I do not know just when I be- 
gan to smoke. I only know that it 
was in my father’s life-time and that 
I was discreet. He passed from this 
life early in 1848, when I was a shade 
past eleven; ever since then I have 
smoked publicly. As an example to 
others, and*not that I care for mod- 
eration myself, it has always been 
my rule never to smoke when asleep 
and never to refrain when awake. 

“As for drinking, I have no rule 
about that. When the others drink 


I like to help; otherwise I remain | 


dry, by habit and preference. This 
dryness does not hurt me, but it could 
easily hurt you, because you are dif- 
ferent. You let it alone. 


Exercise Confined to Sleeping and 
Resting. 

“T have never taken any exercise 
except sleeping and resting, and I 
never intend to take any. Exercise 
is loathsome. And it cannot be any 
benefit when you are tired; I was al- 
ways tired. 

“In the matter of diet—which is 
another main thing—I have been 
persistently strict in sticking to the 
things which: didn’t agree with me 
until one or the other of us got the 
best of it. Until lately I got the best 
of it myself. But last spring I stop- 
ped frollicking with mince pie after 
midnight; up to then, I had always 
believed it wasn’t loaded. For thirty 
vears I have taken coffee and bread 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
no bite nor sup until 7.30 in the 
evening. Eleven hours!. That is all 
right for me. Headachy people would 
not reach seventy comfortably by 
that road. And I wish to urge upon 
you this—which I think is wisdom— 
that if you find you can’t make seven- 
ty by any but an uncomfortable road, 
don’t you go. When they take off 
the Pullman and retire you to the 
rancid smoker, put an your things. 
count your checks, and get out at the 
first way-station where 
cemetery. 

“To-day it is all of sixty years since 
I began to smoke the limit. I have 
never bought cigars with life-belts 
around them. I early found -that 
those were too expensive for me. I 
have always bought cheap cigars— 
reasonably cheap, at any rate. Sixty 
years ago they cost me four dollars 
a barrel, but my taste has improved 
lately, and I pay seven dollars now. 
Six or seven. Seven, I think. Yes; 
it’s seven. But that includes the bar- 
rel. I often have smoking parties 
at my house, but the people that 
come have~- always just taken the 
pledge. I wonder why that is? 


there’s a 





Why He Has Taken No Medicine 
Since Boyhood. 


‘“‘Since I was seven years old I have 
seldom taken a dose of medicine, and 
have still seldomer needed one. But 
up to seven I lived exclusively on all- 
opathic medicines. Not that I 
needed them, for I don’t think I did; 
it was for economy. My father took 
a drug-store for a debt, and it made 
cod-liver oil cheaper than the other 
breakfast foods. We had nine bar- 
rels of it, and it lasted me. seven 
years. Then I was weaned. The rest 
of the family had to get along with 
rhubarb and ipecac and such things. 
because I was the pet. I was the 
first Standard Oil Trust. I had it all. 
By the time the drug-store was ex- 
hausted, my health was established, 
and there has never been much the 
matter with me since.” 





Love in Later Life. 


It is a shame to any man who has 
courted and persuaded some girl in 
the freshness of her youthful beauty 
to leave her home and go with him, 
and then after years of toil and wor- 
ry, child-bearing and _ heartaches, 
when the shoulders begin to stoop, 
the wrinkles begin to appear in her 
face, and her hair shows streaks of 
gray, it is a shame that can never 
be put into words strong enough to 
express it, for the husband to show 
any waning of his love for her, or his 
loyalty to her, because of her fading 
beauty or diminishing intellect. It is 
the most pathetic tragedy that the 
world furnishes, to see a man treat 
his wife rudely, or pass her by in 
cold neglect, when once he has made 
all sorts of professions of constant 
love and never-ending affection. How 
can such a man look such a woman 
in the face? 

If he really loved her when she was 
young he would continue to love her 
when she is old. If his love was any- 
thing but animal passion when she 
was fresh and dimpled and rosy, it 


-would abide the changes that have 


come to her through the toil and 
stress of trying to make her home a 
happy place. 

A man ought to be horsewhipped 
who would go back on that- woman 
who has been true to him, and given 
him the best part of her life. He 
ought to be horsewhipped in public. 
There is no crime he could commit 
the equal of this one. He doesn’t de- 
serve to be called husband. He is not 
worthy of the name father. He is 
simply a low-down ruffian, and the 
wonder is that any woman can con- 
tinue to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence trying to be true to such a man- 
He is unworthy of the respect of all 
self-respecting men and women.—C. 
S. Carr, M. D., in the Purity Ad- 
vocate. 





A Square Deal for Hobson. 


Very soon after the Merrimac ad- 
venture Capt. Hobson came to States- 
ville to visit relatives. At that time 
the whole country was sounding his 
praise and Statesville people turned 
out and gave him an ovation. If his 
head could have been turned, there 
was reason for it to have been turned 
then. But instead of taking on airs, 
he was modesty itself. In the few 
brief remarks made in response to 
the welcome of Statesville citizens, 
he told simply and modestly the story 
of the sinking of the Merrimac as if 
it was no. unusual occurrence. In- 
stead of exploiting himself, he tried 
to give most credit to those who went 
on the vessel with him. And we re- 
spectfully submit that since then 
there has been nothing in Hobson’s 
career to call for the flings that have 
béen made at him. True, he is an en- 
thusiast for a ‘greater navy,’ but 
considering his education and eviron- 
ment, this is to be expected.—States- 
ville Landmark. 





She Is a Wise Woman— 


Who keeps in mind that a little 
credit is a dangerous thing. 

Who is able to mend both her hus- 
band’s clothes and his ways. 

Who has learned the paradox that 
to have joy one must give it. 

Who can tell the difference be- 
tween her first child and a genius. 

Who most admires’ those eyes 
which belongs to a man who under- 
stands her. 

Who. acknowledges the allowance 
made her by her husband by making 
allowances for him. 

Who appreciates that the largest 
room in any house is that left for 
self-improvement. 

Who manages to keep not only her 
house and her temper, but her ser- 
vants and her figure as well. 

Who realizes that two husbands of 
twenty-five years each are not neces- 
sarily as good as one of fifty. 

Who can distinguish between the 
laugh of amusement and the one 
meant to show off a dimple. 

Who gets off a trolley-car the right 
way-—though she runs the risk of be- 
ing arrested as a man in disguise.— 
Warwick James Price, in Watson’s 
Magazine. 





Walking and Running the Best Exer- 
cise. . 


Writing of exercise for children in 
the Delineator, Dr. Grace Peckham 
Murray says: ‘“‘When children are old 
enough there is no better exercise 
than brisk walking. To be of benefit 
it should be brisk enough to bring the 
blood to the surface, and to expand 
the lungs. Running exercises the en- 
durance. Systematic running should 
enter more largely into the exercise 
for children. Running strengthens 
the heart, increases the breathing ca- 
pacity and develops the muscles of 
the whole body. Like all violent ex- 
ercise in which children indulge, it 
should be taken under the super- 
vision of a teacher to avoid over- 
doing. 

“‘An ideal way for children to pass 
the summer is in camps under the 
judicious care of a teacher and guide 
who can enter into the games and 
feelings of the boys and girls. I be- 
lieve in the same education in these 
matters for girls as for boys. They 
can then become acquainted with 
woodcraft, botany and geology and 
increase their health by tramps and 
explorations. The primitive, which 
exists in all, whether of younger or 
older growth, has a chance to show 
itself, and it improves the health, for 
it does not do for children any more 
than for adults to be too civilized.” 





The Politician and the Pulpit. 


Just because a man happens to oc- 
cupy a big office is no reason why he 
should go about over the State and 
get in the pulpit, behind the ‘‘sacred 
desk,’’ to give expression to his sen- 
timent, even though the sentiment is 
of itself a good sentiment. And es- 
pecially is this true when it is under- 
stood that the politician who takes 
such privileges will be a future candi- 
date before the people for further of- 
ficial reward. If a man has license 
to preach, and follows that noble call- 
ing, let him go into the pulpit, but in 
the name of Christianity the custom 
of allowing politicians to enter the 
pulpit ought to stop right now! In 
the first place, it should never been 
allowed.—Our Home. 





Of however much or however little 
importance it may be, I think there 
is nothing more beautiful to a right- 
minded and contemplative mind 
than a little child being taught by 
its mother to pray.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


What a variety of subjects the 
hatterers are chattering about this 
veek! “Amusing Small Children,” 
‘\ Hard Problem’’—one of the hard- 
ost in the world—and ‘Success.’ 

Perhaps one sentence in that let- 
‘er on success will be of some little 
help in solving the problem: ‘'Do one 
‘hing well rather than a number bad- 
ly.” It isn’t only the person who 
does things that we want—it is the 
person who does things better than 
invone else. Let “Sincere’s’’ widow 
determine what it is she can do well. 
Perhaps she will find that it has no 
marketable value. Then she must do 
something else—but if she expects to 
succeed she must make up her mind 
that what she doesn’t know about 
that something else she will learn. 
“Sincere”? seems to think there are 
already more dress-makers than cus- 
iomers, but are they good dress- 
makers, thoroughly satisfactory in 
their work? If not, it should not 
take a great while for one who estab- 
lishes the reputation of beinz alto- 
gether reliable to get as much work 
as she can well do. But she must 
establish that reputation and live up 
to it : 

W. F. C. offers some more sugges- 
tions to the mothers of sma!l chil- 
dren. Perhaps, coming from a man, 
they will be of interest to the fathers 
also, as going to show what wu lovely 
nurse a man can make. Did you 
ever notice how satisfied babies are 
when a man holds them? I have had 
several shrieking babies taken from 
my arms to nestle quietly down on 
the shoulder of some man thev never 
saw before. Perhaps it is because 
they feel so safe, instinctively realiz- 
ing the easy strength with which a 
man holds them. I used to believe it 
was a latent spirit of coquetry, but 
have since observed that the boy ba- 
bies as well as the girls go to a man 
more readily than to a woman. 

I wish you men would please write 
and tell us what you think of compul- 
sory education and child labor. You 
must be either for or against, you 
know, and either way we should like 
to have your opinions. It is a mat- 
ter that concerns future generations, 
and is important. It isn’t often we 
get .a chance to meddle directly with 
the future generations, so do let’s 
make the most of this opportunity! 
Come one, come all! Give us your 
opinions. 

The mother of a delicate little girl 
wants to know some simple and in- 
expensive desserts which will be both 
tempting and wholesome. Fruit is 
always good when it can be obtained. 
Most children are perfectly delighted 
with cup custards baked in the little 
individual bowls, and rice pudding is 
also good, when properly made. 1 

got the following recipe from a North- 
ern housekeeper whose rice puddings 
are a great success: Put three table- 
spoons of rice (uncooked) into one 
quart of milk, with two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar (or a little more if you 
want it ‘very sweet). Put into a 
stove moderately hot, and every ten 
minutes or so stir into it the crust 
which forms on top. Do this until 
the whole mixture is fairly firm—as 
thick, in short, as a rice pudding 
should be. The last crust that forms 
need not be stirred in. A few raisins 
or currents sprinkled in before cook- 
ing add to its value in the eyes of a 
child. If any of the housekeepers 
can suggest anything further, please 
do. AUNT MARY. 





He who has the truth at his heart 
need never fear the want of per- 
suasion on his tongue.—Ruskin. 








A Hard Problem. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to ask 
our Chatierers how a woman with 
an invalid husband and five small 
children can best earn money and 
not neglect her home duties? I know 
of a young wife in my home town 
whose husband is dead and her five 
children too small for one to care for 
another. It does seem to sme that 
men are broken down and unable to 
work sooner nowadays than ever be- 
fore, and so many men die and leave 
a family of little helpless children. 
What is a woman to do whose hus- 
band is sick or dead? How can she 
keep her children together in a home 
and provide for them? I do think 
that it is a dark outlook for the 


| Widow and the fatherless in this day. 


Now, the lady I referred to whose 
husband is dead, is a well educated 
woman, can write rapidly and spells 
well; but of what use is this to her in 
this day of typewriters and printing 
presses? She can nurse babies or in- 
valids, but who will nurse her own 
while she nurses for hire? She can 
do needle or machine sewing; but 
what is it worth in this time where 
there are two dress-makers to every 
dress to be made? She can bake 
beautiful cakes and loaves; kut with 
material and ingredients and fuel so 
high-priced, and bakers’ wares so 
cheap, how could she profit by it? 
She can play on the piano and harp, 
and could teach beginners in music, 
but there are about as many music 
teachers as scholars, and no money 
in that. Suppose her own people (if 
she have any) are too poor to help 
her, and her husband’s people only 
offer to take her children away from 
her, and leave her free to work for 
herself, should she give up her ba- 
bies? Or suppose they do not help 
her at all—she is then left entirely 
to her own resources. 

Now, everybody watches a widow 
(especially if she is young and pret- 
ty), and bye and bye some old beau 
will be flirting with her, and people 
will begin to talk; and before long 
her poor little children will not have 
so much as their mother’s gooc 
name to uphold them in this world! 
What must she do—when it is poor 
help or none—sacrifice herself or 
starve her children? God pity the 
young widowed mother of a helpless 
family of babies. 

Will some one suggest a remedy 
for her desperate situation which J 
have faithfully described? 

SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Amusing Small Children. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Is it permissable 
for a ‘‘mere man’’ to come into the 
circle and tel] the mothers his experi- 
ence about amusing small children? 
I have two little boys, whose mother 
is more or less an invalid, so it has 
often fallen to me to play nurse for 


them. I have been wonderfuily suc- 
cessful in keeping them quiet and sat- 
isfied—quiet was necessary when 


their mother was sick. I will tell 
you the things that they seem to like 
best. 

On rainy days, I give them a smalt 
supply of soap and water ind let 
them blow bubbles. If you give them 
too much water they will get them- 
selves and everything around them 
very wet, but with just a litile, in a 
big bowl, they keep dry. Oue of the 
advertising pages of a magazine torn 
out and rolled side-wise makes the 
best sort of ‘‘bubbler.”’ I alse have 
a little box of harmless water-color 
paints and they love to paint the il- 
lustrations of any old papers or mag- 
azines I will let them have. These 
paints are not expensive, and keep 
the boys busy for a long time. 

When it is not raining I iike to 
have them out of doors, so in one 
corner of the yard, where there is a 





big oak tree, I have put a wooden 
packing-box where they can kcep the 
dearest of their belongings. One 
day I suggested that they “play 
house,’”’ and showed them how to con- 
vert the little spaces between the 
tree-roots into rooms, with rocks for 
table, acorn cups for table-ware, lit- 
tle plants stuck in the crevices for 
trees, etc. They soon got tired of 
this, tut a little girl who had come 
over from the next farm to play with 
them spent the entire day collecting 
various household goods of similar 
fashion, and cried when her mother 
took her away from them that night, 
so I offer this suggestion especially 
for the little girls. My wife says 
that a doll to live in the house would 
make it more attractive; one of those 
small dolls, all china, whose body 
will stand every sort of weather. 

If any of the mothers will tell me 
in exchange for all this valuable in- 
formation what to do with a very 
loving small boy who insists on wak- 
ing up every morning before the first 
peep of dawn and coming into his 
father’s room to be entertained, I will 
be very glad. W. F.C. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





Success. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am no writer, 
but thought I would step in and say 
a few words about ‘‘Success.’’ Suc- 
cess is rightly to be expected, and 
waits our winning in far more cases 
than is realized. The vessel or the 
steamship is as often at fault as the 
weather or bad markets. You may 
win in one way and lose in another, 
and if the loss is greater the halance 
is on the*wrong side. I take it that 
only success worth the name is when 
a man gains a living, or a competence 
or wealth, without paying too dear 
for it. True success is when a fair 
share of this world does not cost 
either moral, or intellectual, or phy- 
sicial health, or life. Again. success 
worth the having is not mere making 
money: it is keeping a fair name and 
clear conscience in making it, spend- 
ing it and living for something bet- 
ter than gain. Perseverance does 
not need to mean having no thoughts 
above or apart from gain. Many 
fail from divided attention; trying 
too much they lose all. Take a pride 
in your employment, whatever it be, 
and determine to excel in it. Do one 
thing well rather than a number bad- 
ly. Be the master of your calling 
and don’t let it master you. Still-you 
do not have to keep so busy you have 
no time to laugh. Study punctuality, 
economize time, especially to noble 
uses; its days and hours are flying 
over our heads like light clouds of a 
windy day, never to return. Honesty, 


expression and deed are esseutial to p 


any success worth the name. Indus- 
try associated with them. Spirit and 
enterprise are mainsprings of success. 
I do not mean rashness nor stupid 
self-confidence 





which blunders on | 






without sense or rule, but the vigor 
and energy which takes prudence and 
principle to counsel. Be willing to 
work and wait. You may see others 
apparently rush into prosperity while 
you jog quietly on; but looks are de- 
ceptive. 

Success, after all, does not depend 
finally on ourselves alone. ‘The seed 
and the soil, the plowing and weed- 
ing, go far; but the skies have their 
supreme, indispensable part in the 
harvest. To ignore Him who can give 
or withhold, is a want of true manli- 
ness. True success then must be to 
gain wealth worthily and use it be- 
comingly, thanking God continually 
for His bounty. — A oi 

Martin Co., N. C. 

















WASH STUFFS, (2:0. 


Surprising what an eighth of 
a dollar will do in pretty this 
Spring’s Wash Goods. 

Printed 
Taffetas, Organdies, Madras, 


Batistes, Dimities, 


Galatea, etc. 


White or colored grounds— 
Dot, Stripe, Dresden and Floral 
printings. 

Let this one line stand as spon- 
sor for the rest—Organdies so 
sheer you'll take them on sight 
for foreign stuff—so pretty you'll 
Dario. pristisgey 


eay they "eo 


{2%c. 


White Grounds—beautiful 
Dresden, Rose and other Flower 


printings. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - PENNSYLVANIA. 





All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
ortant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 
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information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


4 


reco 
‘KA VORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


o of the most prominent Colleges in the 
Saath after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 

the other six. 
annie is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 

ualities and great durability of the ‘ 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 


“MATHU- 


MATHU- 
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ized as the “LEADER” and 







MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS?”—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 

The question of railway rate regulation is so 
big and had had so little attention until President 
Roosevelt forced it upon the attention of an 
unwilling Congress last December, that it is no 
wonder that all sorts of complications and amend- 
ments have had to be considered. Early last 
week the matter of ‘Jim Crow” cars came up 
when Senator Foraker offered an amendment to 
the Hepburn Bill which might have been con- 
strued as threatening this Southern policy, but 
enough Republicans voted with the Democrats 
to defeat it. A wise amendment prohibits the 
railway corporations from carrying on mining, 
lumbering or any other commercial business. 
Best of all, the Senate has passed an amendment 
prohibiting the issuance of fre passes to any 
persons except railway employes; but such a 
spasm of virtue can hardly be more than tem- 
porary, and we look to see this matter reconsid- 
ered. 

se OM 
What is the Hepburn Bill Anyhow? 


But what is the Hepburn Bill anyhow? Here 
we have been squabbling about it for three 
months, and most of us have become so befuddled 
about the side issues that we have forgotten the 
main question. Perhaps it will be amended in 
the end so that its own father will not recognize 
it—Senator Gallinger said Friday it would be 
‘a Joseph's coat’? by the time it leaves the 
Senate—but when it was in the House the pro- 
visions of the measure were briefly summarized 
as follows: 


“The bill increases the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission to nine members, stipulates that they 


' $hali be appointed tor a term of nine years (not 


more than five men from the same _ political 
party), and fixes the annual salary of each at 
$10,000. 

“The Commission is authorized to determine 
and prescribe a just, reasonable maximum rate; 
its order is to go into effect thirty days after 
notice to the carrier, and is to remain in force 
unless suspended or set aside by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Violation of the Commission’s 
order shall subject any carrier to a fine of five 
thousand dollars for each offense. The various 
District Attorneys are to prosecute for the re- 
covery of such forfeitures. 

“The Commission is to have access to all rec. 
ords and accounts kept by carriers. The require- 
ment that railways shall regulate refrigerator 
cars more satisfactorily by furnishing icing is 
regarded as‘a specially distinguished feature of 
this bill. ‘Midnight tariffs’ are also to be abol- 
ished by a provision that no schedule is to be 
changed without thirty days’ notice. Failure to 
publish rates makes the common carrier amena- 
ble to the writ of mandamus issued by a United 
States Circuit Court, and failure to comply with 
the requirement that, to be lawful rates must be 
just and reasonable, is punishable for contempt, 
the Commission being empowdered to apply for an 
injunction against any common carrier to restrain 
it from doing a transportation business until the 
provisions of the bill are complied of.”’ 


An amendment adopted by the Senate Thursday 


makes the acceptance of rebates punishable by 


imprisonment. 
OM 


Coal Strike Trouble Settled. 


There is to be no coal strike. After long dis- 
cussion, threats and arguments, the miners have 
decided to continue for three years more on the 
Wage scale which they accepted at. the 
end of the other strike three years ago. While 
the laborers have therefore forced no concession 
in dollars, they count themselves as having won 
an important victory in that the present agree- 
ment is the first formally entered into by repre- 


sentatives of the union on one hand and the 
mine owners on the other—meaning that the 
union will have to be recognized in all future 
difficulties. Perhaps the mine owners have been 
more easily induced to take this step by the 
knowledge that John Mitchell, of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union is a fair, square-dealing man. And 
union labor generally in selecting its leaders is 
beginning to turn from the demagogue element 
to the type which Mitchell represents—one of the 
best omens for the future of America and for that 
of America as a whole. 


& 
About Taxing Denatured Alcohol. 


On of the most important questions now before 
Congress, but one about which the average man 
unfortunately has only a hazy idea, is that for 
removing the revenue tax on denatured alcohol— 
that is alcohol rendered unfit for drinking and 
good therefore only for industrial uses: alcoho] 
say which has been treated with wood alcohol and 
which may then be used only for fuel, light or 
heat, or motive power for machinery. With the 
internal revenue tax removed, it is estimated that 
this denatured alcohol could be sold for less 
than twenty cents per gallon, and for lighting 
purposes one gallon is equal to two gallons of 
kerosene. This bill therefore which would en- 
able the people to get some relief from that great- 
est of all monopolies, the Standard Oil Trust, is 
a matter about which nearly every family in the 
country is concerned; but the measure appeals 
especially to farmers in that it offers a new 
source of power—denatured alcohol as a substi- 
tute for gasoline. In the report of the House 
Committee, this matter is briefly mentioned as 
follows: 

“The use of small motor engines running with 
gasoline has become very large. In the estimate 
before the Committee, it would appear that 300,- 
000 of these engines were now in use and that 
the annual output is more than a hundred thous- 
and. These engines are especially adapted to 
farm use for pumping water, cutting feed, filling 
silos, threshing grain, and the multiplied uses 
to which a stationary power on a farm is adapted. 
The principal objection to gasoline aside from 
its cost, is the danger to farm buildings from 
fire. A gasoline fire cannot be quenched with 
water. On the other hand, water seems to scatter 


the gasoline and increases the danger. But an 
alcohol fire is easily put out by the use of water.”’ 


ee 
The People or the Standard Oil Company? 


Seeing then that this measure is so just and 
would be of so much benefit to the people of the 
country that in the House only seven of 229 
votes were against, what is it that is likely to 
defeat it in the Senate? 

Just one man: Nelson W. Aldrich, Senator 
from the Standard Oil Company, and for years 
the boss of the Upper House of Congress. It is 
too late to consider it, he says, and to prevent all 
action he has had it referred to a sub-committee, 
has taken the chairmanship of that committee 
so that it cannot be reported without his con- 
sent, and as the acknowledged tool of a great 
monopoly proposes to bid defiance to the people 
of the country, and shelve or smother the legis- 
lation begun in their behalf. That is indeed a 
spectacle for “‘the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.’’ Whether Aldrich can succeed or 
not remains to be seen, but he will succeed unless 
the people bring unprecedented pressure to bear 
upon the Senators from all the States. 


st 
“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon at Seventy. 


Speaker Cannon was seventy years old May 
7th. In spite of his autocratic powers, ‘‘Uncle 
Joe” is well-liked by members of both parties, 
who joined last week in good wishes for his 
future—even if the talk of making him the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate in 1908 did not 
attract very widespread attention. The Speaker 
; 18 a native of Guilford County, N. C., and the 








little house where he was born is still standing. 
This also reminds us of the little known fact that 
Dolly Madison, the most popular mistress th: 
White House has ever had, was also a native of 
Guilford, her birthplace being in the same Quaker 
settlement and only a mile from Speaker Can- 


non’s. 


we 
Duke and Rockefeller. 

The cases of two prominent men who are also 
much in the public eye just now simply go to 
demonstrate how little wealth has to do with hap- 
yiness after all; the man who splits rails at fifty 
cents a day is far happier than either of them. 
One of the men is James B. Duke, the head of 
the Tobacco Trust, blameless himself in the di- 
vorce proceedings he has begun but whose faithless 
wife has carried his name through a sewer of sen- 
sational filth for more than a month. The other 
man is John D. Rockefeller, the richest man in the 
country, and one of the most unhappy. He cannot 
use his wealth: he cannot take it with him: and 
to give it away does not buy him the respect of 
his fellows. One of the most thoughtful Baptist 
organs of the South last week declared: “‘We have 
to reckon with the fact that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Baptist benefactor, 
president, stands before the world this week in- 
dicted by the President in a message to Congress 
of offenses against law and honor and fairness. 
This, in connection with Mr. Rockefeller’s disap- 
pearance to avoid being summoned as a witness 
in a recent investigation, should make compete 
his fall. He is our richest man; but he is a law- 
breaker. He may give the most money; but his 
hands are confessedly and notoriously unclean. 
There may be this or that theory of tainted 
money; but the churches of Christ have no right 
to take money that they know has been dishonest- 
ly obtained, and every dollar that they accept will 
cost them incomparably more in money and in the 
respect of the people.”’ 


we 
“Bob Taylor’*’ Succeeds Carmack. 


One of the most exciting political contests in 
the history of Tennessee ended Saturday in the 
general Democratic primary in which pieturesque 


ex-Governor Bob Taylor, the humorist tecturer, . 


writer and fiddler, defeated the present incumbent, 
Senator Carmack, in the race for the six-year term 
as Senator beginning next March. Senator Car- 
mack is a Memphis man, and was in the House 
before his election to the Senate six years ago. 
The personal popularity of ‘““Bob Taylor’’—he has 
twice been Governor of the State and prides him- 
self on being “a man of the people’’—is chiefly 
responsible for his success; and he will make a 
striking figure in the upper House of Congress. 


a OM 
Other People Now in the Limelight. 


Senator Gorman of Maryland, is desperately ill, 
and it is said that he cannot recover. When he re- 
turned to the Senate a year or two ago ‘it: was 
thought he might regain his old-time prestige as 
leader, but he has failed here, and in his own 
State, the opposition led by Senator Rayner has 
triumphed over him—notably in the defeat of the 
proposed Suffrage Amendment last November. 
aorman is a shrewd man, but not a man of high 
ideals. 

Tom Dixon writes to one of the New York pa- 
pers protesting against still being called ‘‘Rev- 
erend.”” The inexplicable thing to us is why any 
one should want to call him ‘‘Reverend.”’ 

Smoot, the Mormon Senator from Utah, is like- 
ly to be expelled from the Senate at last. Smoot 
is not a polygamist, perhaps not because he might 
not be in Utah if he cared, but because he does 
not accept the doctrine set forth by the small boy 
Lursting with information who was asked to define 


polygamy and replied: ‘Having several wives is 
polygamy, having two wives is bigamy, and having 
Gne wife is monotony!” (monogamy). 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 


MENT. 


We should like for the members of The Progres- 
sive Farmer Family to give more attention not 
only to beautifying the buildings and grounds as 
they are now, but to building prettier homes 
wherever it is advisable to erect new buildings. 
The South is now as prosperous as it was before 
the War: let us have therefore more of the fine 
old Southern plantation residences. This week, 
however, the sketch we give is of a more modest 
home, detailed plans appearing on page 1. It is 
true, as the article says, that the picture of the 
front elevation shows the house to poor advantage; 
the picture of the rear is much more satisfactory. 

The cowpea subject gets a good deal of space 
in this week’s paper, but not an inch more than 
it deserves. Of course, everybody knows the value 
of cowpeas, but all of us need to be preached at 
so, much about things we already know. If you are 
an average farmer, a good, safe resolution would 
be just to grow twice last year’s pea crop. Try it. 

Mr. J. M. Arnold’s article about the value of 
geese as hoe hands has excited a good deal of at- 
tention. Perhaps he is over-enthusiastic over his 
success, but in a smaller measure the fowls may 
undoubtedly be used to good advantage. Still we 
prefer the improved weeder and harrow method. 

Cut out Mr. A. L. French’s haying article on 
page 3 and save it. It will be very helpful to you 
in the haying season. And do not fail to look out 
for his letter next week on “Building a Stave 
Silo.” 

Judge Montgomery is giving our readers mag- 
nificent training in the fundamentals of law. This 
week’s paper on “The Relations of Parent and 
Child” will clear up some common misunderstand- 
ings about an important subject. 

A good deal of philosophy and a great deal of 
humor is to be found in Mark Twain’s birthday 
address on ‘‘How I Have Lived to Be Seventy.” 
Let us read it and laugh about it—and then per- 


haps we had better remember at the end that it 
is ‘fa scheme of life which would kill anybody 
else.”’ 

Long enough perhaps is this review, but as a 
last word, we commend to you ‘Uncle Jo’s” poul- 
try letter on page 10, and the article on “Plowing 
by Steam.’’ We must keep perpetually hammering 
away at the necessity of using better tools. 





FEEDING COTTONSEED MEAL TO PIGS. 


Throughout the world cottonseed meal is at- 
tracting attention as a feeding stuff. It is in 
every way one of the most important feeds for 
farm animals. At first it found use as a cattle 
food only, and when its worth began to be demon- 
strated here, it was considered in other directions, 
and so the problem of feeding it to swine at once 
gained momentum. Not only were feeding tests 
made with it in the South, but in the corn sec- 
tions as well. For some unknown reason cotton- 
seed meal did not prove successful as a feeding 
stuff for this class of animals. While it has been 
reported that some farmers have succeeded in 
feeding cottonseed meal to hogs, there has been 
such a great array of ‘evidence against its use that 
the concensus of opinion to-day is against the 
prectice. A few weeks after beginning the use of 
cottonseed meal in hog rations, according to ex- 
reriments, from 25 to 71 per cent of the pigs re- 
ceiving the meal die. An endeavor has been made 
io ascertain where the trouble lies, but so far the 
real cause of injury and death has not been dis- 
covered. The Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Alabama. 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New York, Texas, North 
Carolina, and Oakland Experiment Stations have 
substantiated the practical evidence of farmers 
that the mortality is very great when cottonseed 
meal is fed to pigs. The trouble has been sup- 
posed to be some toxic effect, some poison in the 
system as a consequence of feeding cottonseed 
meal. 

The evidence is so complete, and so accumula- 
tive to the effect that its is a dangerous food, that 
it seems undesirable to use cottonseed meal in any 
important way in any feeding ration for hogs. I 
have no doubt that sooner or later our investiga- 
tors will be able to recommend a satisfactory way 
of feeding it so as not to produce injurious re- 
sults, but until that time I think cottonseed meal 
should be used not at all, or at least very sparing- 
ly, and only at intervals. Cc. W. BURKETT. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


_I believe that we ought to teach a boy how to 
use his hands as well as his brains; that he ought 
to begin his history lessons in the present and 
work back to B. C. about the time he is ready to 
graduate; that he ought to know a great deal 
about the wheat belt before he begins loading up 
with the list of Patagonian products; that he ought 
to post up on Abraham Lincoln and Grover Cleve- 
land and Thomas Edison first, and save Rameses 
Second to while away the long winter evenings af- 
ter business hours because old Rameses is em- 
talmed and guaranteed to keep anyway; that if 
he’s inclined to be tonguey he ought to learn a 
living language or two which he can talk when a 
Dutch buyer pretends he doesn’t understand Eng- 
lish, before he tackles a dead one which in all 
probability he will only give decent interment in 
his memory.—Old Gorgan Graham. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Products Out- 
lined by a Norfolk Authority. 


The egg market holds up to 15 cents per dozen. 
Only a few are being put into cold storage. Most 
of the stock is small and not fit to store. The 
market is active and the consumers are keeping 
them cleaned up. 

Old fowls sold well all last week; receipts lib- 
eral; prices 40@60c. each. Spring chickens are 
too small and only average one-half and one-third 
of a pound each; they are not bringing more than 
20 cents each. The larger spring chickens are 
in demand at 30@40c. each. 

The North Carolina berry season is nearing the 
end, and it has been the largest in the history of 
the State. Only a few crates are coming in now 
and sell for 5@8c. per quart. 

As the New York Fruit and Produce News of 
Saturday says, ‘‘it seems that the growers of ber- 
ries in North Carolina are again the victims of 
inadequate car service. Last year the Armour 
Car Line was entirely to blame. This year it ap- 
pears to be about evenly divided between the Ar- 
mour people and the railroad. There is a short- 
age of ice, which is just as bad as the car famine 
which caused the loss last year. The berry indus- 
try has far outgrown the ordinary equipments of 
the railroad covering the territory, and if the 
Northern markets are to have berries in good con- 
dition the road must have adequate equipment.’”’ 

The Norfolk berries have started to move and 
will have to supply the markets for the next three 
weeks. The heavy frost on May 9th and 10th 
has put the crop back for a week. They are 
small and green and are only bringing from 5 
cents to eight cents on the Northern markets. We 
hope for better berries next week. 

Cabbage is now moving freely from North Caro 
lina and will take the place of the South Caro- 
lina crop known as the Charleston cabbage. Cab- 
bage is high this season and the growers should 
make a good thing of it. They are selling on this 
market at $1.75 @$2 per crate. 

Garden peas are selling better—$1.50@ $2; 
they have been very scarce. And string beans sola 
at $3 per basket with only fifteen baskets coming 
in last week. 

Tomato receipts have been heavy and the poor 
stocks sell slowly. Fancy sell at $3, choice at 
$2.75, and pood stock from $1.50 up to $2.50. 

Squash $1.50 per crate. 

Cukes are not selling well this season and $2 
per basket is the best price. 

New potatoes are not selling as they should, 
and the commission men are feeling a little blue 
as Norfolk has always been a big potato market. 
No. 1, $4.50@$5; No. 2, $3.50@$4. 

Hams are selling well, 17@18c.; sides and 
shoulders, 11@12c.; jowls, 7c. 

Sweet potatoes are selling slowly; receipts 
heavy; $1.50 per barrel is the best price. 

Green salt hides are still bringing the same good 
prices—10 cents per pound. 

Wool free of burrs per pound, 25@26c.; wool 
washed per pound, 30c. 

Tallow per pound, 4c. 

Beeswax, 28c. per pound. 

Cotton market firm. Middling, 11 5-8c.; low 
middling, 11 3-16c. 

Peanut market steady. Fancy, 3c.;_ strictly 
primes, 23c.; primes, 2%c.; machine pulled, 2@ 
“2¢,;Spanish, $1.10 per bushel. 

The prices on stock are as follows: 

S. W. Va. steers, per pound, 3@4c.; S. W. Va. 
heifers, per pound, 3@4c.; N. C. Stall-fed, per 
pound, 4@4%c.; N. C. and Virginia steers, per 
pound, 24@3ic.; N. C. and Virginia cows, per 
pound, 24@38c.; medium and thin cattle, per 
pound, 2@24c.; fancy milk calves, per pound, 





5 @ 64c.; prime calves, per pound, 4@ 4ic.; year- 
lings, per pound, 24 @3ic.; live hogs, per pound, 
5@54c.; dresed hogs, small, per pound, 64 @7c; 
sows and rough hogs, per pound, 5@6c.; sheep, 
fat, per pound, 3 @4c.; sheep, medium, per pound, 
24@3c.; spring lambs (forty pound average), per 
pound, 6@ 8. 

Sheep market quiet. Lambs steady. 

Lumber market is a little weak and prices are 
falling off. B. 

Norfolk, Va., May 14, 1906. 





Gratitude. 


Whatever turn the path may take to left or right, 
I think it follows 
The tracing of a wiser hand, through dark and 
light 
Across the hills and in the shady hollows. 


[ only know that every day brings good above 
My poor deserving; 
I only feel that on the road of life true Love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. - 


Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great or 
small, 
I would not measure 
As worth a certain price in praise, but take them 
all 
And use them all, with simple, heartfelt pleas- 
ure. 


For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we bless 
. The hand that feeds us; 
Aud when we walk along life’s way in cheerful- 
ness, 
Our very heart-beats praise the Love that leads 
us. 
—Henry van Dyke, in the Outlook. 





Creed of Christian Patriotism. 


I believe that human governments are ordained 
of God, are bound in all their acts by His law, 
are essential to human welfare and are, therefore, 
to be loyally upheld. 

I believe that Christ’s law, ‘‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s,’ binds me to the 
intelligent and faithful performance of my full 
duty as a citizen. 

I believe that that duty includes the following: 

The payment of all taxes justly assessed against 
mo, 

The study of the question to be decided at the 
polls. 

The knowledge of the several political districts 
in which I reside, and the records of the several 
candidates. 

To register and vote, and to exert a positive in- 
fluence at every general and primary election, so 
far as I may, for the triumph of righteous men 
and measures. 

To take an active interest in public affairs and 
in my Country’s history and welfare. 

Thus believing, everywhere and always, the 
first affections of my heart and the first labor of 
my hands, next to that due to Christ’s world-wide 
kingdom, shall be my Country’s.—Rev. S. M. 
Johnson. 





A Good Example for Other Farmers. 


The Warrenton Record tells how the Warren 
County farmers in session a few days ago, offered 
prizes for certain products in Warren County as 
follows: ‘‘For the largest yield of corn from one 
acre of high-land, $10, and low-grounds, $10. 
For the largest yield of cotton from one acre of 
land, $10. For the largest yield of toba@eco from 
one acre of land, $10. Mr. H. T. Macon offered a 
prize of $10 for the largest yield of hay from one 
acre of land in 1906. Mr. John Graham added $5 
to this offer and the Association agreed‘to give 
$19, making in all for the best of acre of hay $25. 
Millet and cowpeas are not to be counted in the 
contest.”’ 





On another page we print a recipe for making 
a “brilliant and durable whitewash.” The Enter- 
trise would take delight in appealing to the 
aesthetic side of its readers’ natures, and thus 
cause them to beautify home and home surround- 
nigs. Many a shed, smoke-house, barn, or other 
building that it would cost too much to have paint- 
ed can be treated to a coat or two of whitewash. 
This inexpensive method may serve to make many 
an humble cottage to look as inviting as the 
palace of a king, and we urge our readers to file 
away this valuable recipe whether they use it 
now or later.—Stanly Enterprise. 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind, or Choke- 
down, can be removed with 


or any Bunch or Swelling 
caused by strain or inflam- 
mation. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept 
at work. $2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book 3-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00, e- 
livered. Cures Goitre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 
Hydrocele, Varicocele. Book free. Madeonly by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass. 














W.L.DOUCLAS 
63:50 & $3: °° SHOES ih 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 

cannot be equalled at any price. — 
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JULY vg, 1878- 
CAPITAL: $2,500,000 


SHOES SAM ANY OTHER 
THE WORLD. 


REWARD to anyone who can 

: $1 0,000 dispreve this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which ting & pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate) 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

Ww. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes fa: 
Men, $2.50, $2.00 Boys’ School 4 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 

CAUTION .— Insist npon having W.L.Doug 

las shoes. Ta 

















e no substitute. None genuins 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

@..L.. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 
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That is the title of our new 216 page book. It 
tells everything anybody could possibly want to I 
know about the silage subject. You can’tthink ® 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
Ali about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges.. We have always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
p Copytree. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 


























Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem iron Works 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. O. 


‘Same time as the corn. 








PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LIX.—Care of Young 


Messrs. Editors: May is the best 
month in the year for young turkeys, 
and if they can be given close atten- 
tion until they are three months old, 
they will be able to take care of 
themselves. The 


Food for Young Turkeys . 


should be given five times a day, but 
not more than they will eat up clean, 
and may consist of milk curds, finely 
chopped onions, lettuce, or beet tops, 
hard-boiled eggs, bread dipped in 
fresh milk, and finely chopped grass. 
An excellent mixture is a raw egg 
beaten with rolled oats that have 
been crumbled fine by rubbing with 
the hands. Bear in mind that any 
food left over to become sour is so 
much poison to them, and hence the 
coop should be moved to a fresh lo: 
cation every day. 


Care of the Turkeys. 


They may be allowed to run oun 
short grass after the sun has dried 
off the moisture. Dampness is nearly 
always fatal to them, and they should 
be under shelter every night before 
sunset. The drinking water should 
be given so they can reach it with 
their beaks only. 

Before the eggs hatch rub melted 
lard or vaseline on the head and neck 
of the hen close to the skin, and dust 
her well with some good insect pow- 
der. Rub lard or vaseline on the 
head of each poult once a week. 
These precautions are to. guard 
against lice. 


Hens That Make the Best Mothers. 


The best hens for’ bringing out 
chickens are those that are of a quiet 
disposition. Some varieties will not 
‘sit’ for the purpose at all, such as 
Leghorns, Spanish and Houdans. In 
a domestic state, however, such va- 
rieties seldom get broody, which com- 
pels people who wish to breed from 
them to keep a few fowls of another 
kind to hatch their eggs. 

March, Arpil and May are the best 
months to hatch chickens, but eggs 
may be set even in the warmer 
months by those who have houses and 
wish to have well grown chicks in 
summer for the fall market. The 
risk of losing the young broods, how- 
ever, from lice, is great, and the extra 
care and attention they require may 
not in ordinary seasons repay the 
trouble of rearing them. Some varie- 
ties can be very successfully reared 
late, owing to the _ rapidity with 
which they grow to maturity. Leg: 
horns are perhaps the fastest grow- 
ers, often beginning to lay before they 
are five months old. 


If an increase of eggs is desired in| 


the poultry yard before large sums 
of money are expended in the pur- 
chase of good _ layers, the pullets 
should be hatched early. 


Plant One-Fourth Acre in Sunflowers 
—Now. 


Don’t forget to plant a good big 
patch of sunflowers for your chick- 
ens to feed on during the moulting 
season and to give them about three 
feeds a week next winter, and you 
will have lots of eggs. On the farm 
the best way to raise sunflowers is to 
plant a patch in one corner of the 
corn-field and they can be worked the 
Plant about 
fifteen inches apart and, if possible, 


use seed of the large Russian variety | 


as they have but one large seed head 
and are much easier harvested than 
those having six or eight smal! heads: 
the seeds in the latter never seem to 
mature as well. A patch of a quar- 
ter of-an acre, if the ground is good, 
should yield enough seed to feed 
seventy-five hens all winter, feeding 
three times a week. To feed, throw 


Chickens and Turkeys. 


a head down and let the chickens 

scratch and pick out the seed; good 

exercise and a labor-saver. 
“UNCLE JO.” 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





PLOWING BY STEAM. 


Labor-Saving Farm Devices’ Employ- 
ed in South Carolina. 


More attention is being paid to 
farming in Spartanburg County along 
scientific lines and advanced methods 
at present than ever before in the 
history of the county, for many of the 
farmers, like men in the commercial 
world, are departing from ancient 
methods and are adopting progres- 
sive customs, realizing that if they 
would be successful in farming they 
must keep abreast with the times. 

Plowing by . steam and pulling 
stumps from the fields is now the 
order of the day, for it has been 
found that a steam plow will per- 
form the work of twenty-five hands 
and mules, and a machine for pull- 
ing up stumps will do as much as five 
men and in less than half the time. 

A. B. Groce, of Wellford, is the 
first farmer in this section to use the 
steam plow, and E. L. Archer, of 
Cherokee Springs, has the distinction 
of owning the only machine in the 
county for pulling stumps. Both of 
these gentlemen are perfectly satis- 
fied with their investments. Mr. Arch- 
er declares that he would not be 
without his stump-pulfer for three 
times the money he paid for it. It 
cost him $70, and it will pull a stump 
from the ground in ten minutes. It 
would take three men fully an hour 
to dig up an average size stump. 

The introduction of the steam 
plow in this county by Mr. Groce 
promises to revolutionize farming. 
The style of plow that is being op- 
erated by Mr. Groce is the Cast steam 
traction engine plow, twenty-five 
horse-power. It has a set of gang 
disc plow, not unlike the old harrow. 
The discs are twenty-four inches in 
diameter, arranged diagonally behind 
each other, in a V shape, and they 
cut a swath of twelve feet at a clip 
and from nine to twelve inches deep. 

Elliott Groce, son of Mr. Groce, is 
in charge of the outfit. He can plow 
on a 5 per cent grade. It is possible 
to cultivate a still deeper hillside by 
plowing in downward curves. The 
machine travels two and one-half 
miles per hour, and the plow works 
perfectly. Five men are used to op- 
erate the plow, one being a hand to 
look out for stumps and rocks that 
the man on the engine might not see. 

Mr. Groce figures that the opera- 
tion of the plow costs him about $10 
a day, and that it takes the place of 
about twenty-five negroes and mules 
plowing the old way. If it were not 
for stoppages for wood and water the 
plow would take the place of thirty- 
five hand plows. He says he is going 
to rig up some sort of apparatus to 
prevent these stops. 

The outfit cost Mr. Groce $3,000. 
and he regards it the best investment 
he has ever made. He has men to 
come all the way from Georgia, North 
Carolina and the lower part of South 
Carolina to see the plow. He is al- 
ways glad to show the visitors the 
implement.—-Spartanburg Journal. 





If we look believingly at the source 
of illumination and power we shall 
be able to look triumphantly at the 
most inaccessible and frowning hin- 
drances; but it is fatal to all courage 
and energy to begin with counting 
our foes, instead of realizing the 
strength of our ally. Greater is he 





that is for us than they that are 
against us.—Alex. Maclaren. 
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Wood's 
Evercreen 
Lawn Grass. 


pine best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to give a nice green sward 
the year round. 
Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


‘Plant Wood's 


Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 

st success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


If you want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons and Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
Descriptive Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 


























CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District. subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me. 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 

Very earrrorrys 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906, 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power | 
z Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 











Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
‘at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
_—, and cultivation with each order 

or . 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


FARM MACHINERY, 


PETTY-REID CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 














Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engines, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
our prices will get your order. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem ‘to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 
The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co., 





CHAPEL HILL, North Carolins. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 





A World-Wide Movement and the Progress 


Our 


One of the most significant and 
far-reaching changes ever made in 
the public school course is the result 
of continued effort on the part of 
farmers the world over, culminating 
in recent years in the placing of ag- 
riculture in the schools. 

This movement is not local. It is 
practically world-wide. It is felt 
with great force in Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Hchoes of it are heard from South 
America and Autralia, and it seems 
that no part of the civilized world 
where the public school prevails has 
escaped it. ; 

In the United States there has 
been legislation introducing agricul- 
ture into the schools in many States. 
We now find it taught in North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Louisiana, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Washington, California, 
and Indiana, and in many schools 
also in Georgia, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Missouri. 

The hold that this new subject is 
getting on the world is shown by a 
glance through the pages of the Ex- 
periment Station Record in the past 
seven numbers alone, where we find 
recorded such things as these: 

“Agricultural education in Belgi- 
um is administered through the col- 
leges, the agricultural secondary 
schools, agricultural schools for wo- 
men.”’ 

“At the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the National Education 
Association in Kentucky the after- 
noon of the last day was devoted to 
industrial training.’’ This took the 
form of ‘‘a discussion of agriculture 
in the schools. This discussion was 
led by superintendents from Illinois, 
Kentucky, Connecticut and Oklaho- 
ma, showing the wide interest in 
agriculture.” 

“A People’s High. School, includ- 
ing a modern farm and museum of 
agriculture is maintained at Otter- 
bach. Lectures are attended annual- 
ly by from three to four thousand 
farmers’ sons.’”’ 

“Instruction in agriculture in An- 
tigua includes lessons in agricultural 
sciences and practical work in the 
school garden.”’ 

The two last quotations indicate 
activity concerning this subject in 
foreign countries. 

“The State Normal School at Okla- 
homa has recently established a De- 
partment of Agriculture and Physi- 
ography. A bulletin on agriculture 
is being issued.” 

“Sac City, Iowa High School has 
an enrolment of fifty-six pupils. The 
Hagansville Missiouri High School 
has a class of thirty-eight for boys 
and girls studying agriculture.” 

‘““A text-book in agriculture has 
just been issued especially adapted 
to the primary schools of Bolivia.”’ 

“The Agricultural High School in 
Berlin enrolled 893 pupils for the 
winter term. At Breslow, 140. The 
Agricultural Academy at Bonn, 501.” 

“902 teachers of Michigan adopted 
a resolution favoring the introduc- 
tion of elementary agriculture.” 

“Over 250 townships in Ohio have 
placed agriculture in their courses.” 

“More than 100 boys have entered 
the corn test in Indiana. Each will 
grow one acre of corn. Prizes ag- 
gregating $300 will be awarded.” 

Governor Pardee, of California 
stated “that a .vast majority of the 
boys left school at so early an age 
that little impression is made on 
their minds and characters. There 
is little in the school curriculum to 
aid them in their life work.” 

“Instruction in agriculture and 
closely related subjects is being given 
in many schools in California.’’ 

“County Schools of Agriculture 
have been established in Wisconsin.” 


‘as widely as it should? 


It'is Making—Are We Doing 
Part. 


| “Agriculture is now a required 
subject of study in North Dakota.” 

In New Hampshire “among. the 
subjects that are being taught are 
nature study and agriculture.” 

“Agricultural education in Rouma- 
nia includes seven elementary agri- 
cultural schools, six secondary agri- 
cultural schools, two mode} farms, 
and a central agricultural school.” 

“Agricultural education in Porto 
Rico; nineteen agricultural schools 
were established.”’ 

Two new normal high schools in 
Missouri will each teach agriculture 
and horticulture.” 

“Wisconsin now requires agricul- 
ture to be taught in every rural 
school in the State, and no diploma 
can be issued to any pupil graduat- 
ing from a rural school unless he has 
had instruction in agriculture.” 

“Agriculture at Poonah, India— 
seventy-seven students.”’ 

“Agricultural instruction in Trans- 
vaal; an institute has recently been 
established.”’ 

“Agriculture in the West Indies 
are given to boys about fourteen 
years of age.’’ 

“Winter Schools in the Rhine Pro- 
vince. There are thirty-one. There 
have been 11,457 pupils.” 

“Algeria. A school of agriculture 
with farm attached has been organ- 
ized at Mason Carree.”’ 

“Agriculture in Turkey. A school 
with a fifty-two acre farm has been 
organized.”’ 

“Alabama. Nine district schools 
have been established.”’ 

The above notes were taken at 
random from only seven numbers of 
the monthly magazine in order to 
show what other States and countries 
are doing in agricultural education. 


Is North Carolina doing her part? 
Are the adjoining States doing their 
part? Is agriculture being taught 
Are as many 
taking advantage of it as should? 





Veterans’ Message to Southern States 
For Which They Fought. 


“And is there any message we 
would give to the States we loved, 
and on whose behalf we drew swords, 
more than a generation ago? As we 
have sorrowed over your devotion, we 
now rejoice in your prosperity. We 
chose for you the fortune of war, 
rather than a shameful peace. We 
battled for your principles, rather 
than yield them, not to conviction, 
but to force. With breaking hearts 
we bowed beneath the stroke of fate. 
We chose the only course worthy of 
Americans. Better defeat than dis- 
honor; better the long, bitter story 
of Reconstruction than tame surren- 
der of the convictions we received 
from our fathers, the principles which 
we cherished as the basis of our liber- 
ties. We leave our motives to the 
judgment of posterity. In the choice 
we made, we followed the dictates of 
conscience, and the voice of honor. 
We sacrificed all that men hold dear 
for the land of our birth, and, while 
we have no fear that history will 
record our deeds with shame, we do 
not regard even the verdict of pos- 
terity as the equivalent of a clear 
conscience; nor ought we to have 
been false to our convictions, even 
to win the eternal praise of mankind. 
If our children shall praise us, it is 
well; if our hearts tell us we have 
fulfilled our duty, it is better.’’—Gen. 
S. D. Lee, at New Orleans Confed- 
erate Reunion. 
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Farmers Say 


SLOAN 


NIMENT iE 


Is the Best Remedy on Earth. 
Kills a Spavin Curb or Splint. 
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BLAKES 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


SIMPLE POWER *4"* GNrocuasce~ POWER 


You can operate your farm machinery and do double work at least expense. That’s 
the Blakeslee Engine. Get one for your farm and make money by it. That’s what 
other farmers have done and are doing. ‘‘Buy the Blakeslee and you buy the best.” 
Full description in our free catalog. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., Box 2l. 
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T is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its heavy durable construction 
and its lasting powers. r. I. A. Etheridge, of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am pleased to state that 
I used your WOODRUFF HAY PREss and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
press.’’ If there 1s no agent in your town write us. 


WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. Winder, Georgia 
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, JUST SEND ME ONE-DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 

“way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
16-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 lbs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD — 
Bo, 62 WILLARD BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OHESTNUT STREET 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when Pare write to make — please re- 


member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in TH 
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DO YOU WANT $16.00? 


Yes! Then don’t pay $65.00 for a Buggy when 
we will sell you a better Buggy for 849.00. We 
give you the dealer's profit of $16.00. Why 
not make this profit yourself by buying direct 
from our factery? 

Golden Eagle Buggies are guaranteed 
equal to the Buggies your dealers sell for 
$65.00. Handsomely finished and light run- 
ning. Don’t buy a Buggy until you get our 
catalogue and great Harness offer. Write to- 
day for catalogue No. 21 and Harness offer. 





NAME 





POSTOFFICE 


xail to Golden Eagle Buggy Co. atiaits, ca. 
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““WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 





Matters not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 


The House Friday did away with 
the secret purchase of shells and pro- 
jectiles for the navy and _ hereafter 
contracts for the same will be let to 
the lowest responsible bidders. 


The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion Friday granted a charter to the 
Edgar Allen Poe Memorial Associa: 
tion, an organization formed for the 
purpose of erecting a heroic monu- 
ment to Poe in Richmond. 


In the investigation of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company Thursday a former 
employee testified that agents were 
required to cheat and swindle and 
under instructions he bribed railroad 
employees and agents of opposition 
oil companies. 


At the General Conference of the 
M. E. Church, South, at Birmingham, 
Ala., Monday, action was taken to 
invite all Methodist branches to join 
in new articles of faith; it is probable 
that the Conference will elect four in- 
stead of two Bishops. 


The Conference for Education in 
the South Friday unanimously elected 
all its former officers for the ensu- 
ing term of one year. These were 
Robert C. Ogden, of New York, presi- 
dent; Chas. B. Aycock, of North Car- 
olina, vice-president; B. J. Baldwin, 
of Alabama, secretary; Williams A. 
Blair, of North Carolina, treasurer. 


At Chattanooga, Tenn, May 11th, 
the Southern Baptist Convention be- 
gan its fifty-fourth annual session 
with about five thousand delegates 
and visitors present. President E. W. 
Stephens, in his annual address, de- 
clared that the past year had been the 
greatest in the history of the Bap- 
tists. He said that as much as has 
been contributed to missions within 
the past fifteen years as for the whole 
ferty-five years preceding, and the re- 
ceipts for the past year, $315,000. 
were more than they were from 1850 
to 1860. There are now 187 mis- 
sionaries in the employ of the For- 
eign Board, over 700 in the employ 
of the Home Board, and about 2,000 
engaged in the State, district and city 
mission work.”’ 

x * * 
Strawberry Crop Immense. 


Wilmington dispatch: The move- 
ment of strawberries is still the ab- 
sorbing topic of conversation in 
transportation circles. The crop will 
be fully 50 per cent greater than last 


‘year according to some authorities. 


On account of the great depression 
in prices, however, it is not expected 
that all the berries will be picked. 
The quality this year has not been 
up to the standard, but the quantity 
has been immense. With the unex- 
pected development of the great yield 
the wonder is that the transportation 
people h&ve not encountered more se- 
rious difficulty in taking care of the 
shipments. 
x * * 


Russia Begins New Era. 


Russia’s new Assembly was open- 
ed in person by Nicholas II. last 
week. 

The Emperor’s speech was ap- 
plauded by courtiers and officers but 
many members of Parliament re- 
mained silent and sullen. The key- 
note of the opening session of the 
lower house was freedom and a de- 
mand for the amnesty of those who 
fought-for the cause. The scene in 
St. George’s Hall was of almost bar- 
baric splendor, the costumes and uni- 
forms being of unusual magnificence. 
Emperor Nicholas acted with becom- 
ing solemnity, but the Empress seem- 
ed ill at ease. In Poland officials held 
church services in honor of the day, 





while workmen showed discontent, a 
general strike having been declared 
at Lodz, where three men were killed. 


* * ® 


The General Methodist Conference. 


The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
is, as our readers need scarcely be 
told, the supreme legislative body of 
that Church. It meets every four 
years. Since 1870 it has been com- 
posed of all equal number of minis- 
ters and laymen. The ministerial 
delegates are chosen by ballot in the 
Annual Conferences according to the 
number of members of these bodies, 
the ratio being, under the present 
law, that of one delegate to every 
forty-eight members, or two-thirds 
fraction thereof of the Annual Con- 
ference. The number of clerical dele- 
gates being thus determined. the lay 
delegates are elected in equal num- 
ber. But every Annual Conference, 
whether it have two-thirds of forty- 
eight members or not, is entitled to 
at least one elerical and one lay 
delegate. The lay delegates are elect- 
ed by the lay members of the Annual 
Conferences. It should be noted, by 
the way, that in no other way than 
by election at the hands of an An- 
nual Conference can any man become 
a member of the General Conference. 
The total number of delegates elect 
to the present General Conference is 
two hundred and ninety-two, four- 
teen more than were elected to the 
Conference of 1902. — Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


* * 


Roosevelt Will Open the Jamestown 
Exposition. 


Washington dispatch: President 
Roosevelt will attend the formal 
opening of the Jamestown Exposition 
next year and will deliver an address 
on that occasion. 

The invitation was extended to the 
President by Harry St. George Tuck- 
er, President of the Exposition Com- 
pany; C. Brooks Johnson and Lieut. 
Gov. J. Taylor Ellyson, of Virginia. 
The President accepted the invitation. 
saying he had the deepest interest in 
the Exposition since the inception of 
the project. 

The opening of the Expositon will 
take place on April 26, 1907, and as- 
surance was given by President Tuck- 
er that there would be no delay. 
“The report recently circulated,” 
said President Tucker, ‘‘that the Ex- 
positon would not be opened on 
schedule time, has no foundation. 
The acceptance by the President of 
our invitation for the 26th of next 
April ought to dispose of any talk of 
postponement.”’ 

The date of the opening is an anni- 
versary of the first landing of the 
English at Cape Henry. The celebra- 
tion on the occasion of the opening 
of the Expositon will be brilliant and 
historic. 

* * * 
Witte Again in Privacy. 


Having secured his foreign loan, 
the Czar has accepted the resignation 
of Premier Witte, and has appointed 
M. Goremykin, formerly Minister of 
the Interior, as his successor. The 
cause of the new Premier’s selection 
is something of a mystery. His recora 
is spotted and his character dubious. 
He is classed among the reactionaries, 
although he is not one of the extreme 
enemies of all progress. He is not 
without enlightened ideas, but he has 
been mixed up in various unpleasant 
incidents. The change threatens to 
make still sharper the line of cleav- 
age between the Government and the 
nation. Witte was not trusted by the 





advanced elements of the Russian 
people, but at least he professed con- 
stitutional views, and as long as he 
remained in power the Government 
could say that it was headed in the 
general direction of liberalism. One 
version of the palace revolution, how- 
ever, represents the Czar as dissatis- 
fied because Witte has insisted upon 
the promulgation of the new funda- 
mental law which excited such in- 
tense indignation among the people. 
According to this view of the situa- 


tion the Emperor is honestly desirous 
of bringing the Government into har- 
mony with the national will, and dis- 
missed Witte as an obstacle to that 
agreement. The latest returns show 
that the extreme radicals have a clear 
majority in the new Parliament. 
More than half the members thus far 
elected are peasants. — Collier’s 
Weekly. 
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Iam The 
gna kled to death with th it d and the 
owner used the paint—wrote me he was tic eath w e way it spread an ie, 
way it Lenked-socoeaaneaell several of bis neighbors to me—paid me for it at once. _ ‘ = 
That’s the way it goes—this is only one customer out of thousands. What do you,@ 
know about paint anyway? As paint makers themselves disagree, who knows? I&% 
disagree with all point makers. Other paint makers say, ‘Pay me—and then 


aint.’’ Isay 


y big Fresh Paint Book is Free—the finest Paint 


aint—and then pay me.’’=—then 7 are sure to be satisfied. 


samples of colors to choose from. Write for it today—now. I will write you a person> ~ wv 


Let Me Tell You the Price 
You Should Pay for Paint 


See that houseinthelowercorner? It’s aneightroomcottage. I painted 
it complete in two colors, with trimmings, for $9.60 

I made the paint to order—shipped it without advance payment—paid all 
the freight—gave privilege of trying two gallons free—sold it on six months 
time—gave my 6 year guarantee backed by a $50,000 bond. It was fresh 


O. La Ghase Made-To-Order Paint 


2 gals. free to try—6 months time to pay—all freight prepaid 













ook ever. published—large ™G 





al letter and tell you what youshould pay for paint. 


O. Le GHASE, The Paint Man, 
Persona) Otiice: Lincoln Missouri Trust Bldg. 














I painted that house for $9.60—2 cts 
coats. Send me your name and address “Sr 

on 8 tal and I'll tell you what the “—~ 
paint for your house will cost. 














BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE CHEAP 


to make room. 88. C. B. Leghorn Pullets, 
2 Cockerels; 8 Black Langshan Pullets, one 


Cockerel. 
O. E SHOOK, Waugh, N. C. 


PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


If you want something nice ina beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED TAMWORTH 
BOAR, SCRIBNER IX.—No. 1211 American 
Tamworth Swine Association. Bred by W. L. 
Scribner, Schoharie, N. Y. Farrowed Aug. 
8,1902. An excellent hog, docile, no bad qual- 
ities, good sire, finesize. Registry certificate 
furnished. Address KR. WALTER TOWNSEND, 
Raynham, Robeson Co., N. C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 


























SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
bs yw blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 

Battieboro N ~ 
BROWN LEGHORNS-—15 eggs one. dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 


help build a church. C. L. MILLER, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 














Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 

Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas 

Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $1000 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Great Poland China PMerd bred tor 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale atall times. Pedigree goes with ship 
ment. Pricesin reach ofall. Writeme. E. 
no BRUSH CREEK, TENN., BR. R. 





NOW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Balance of Season 


IOFFER EGGS FROM MY BARRED 
ROCKS AT HALF PRICE. 


$1.50 FOR 13. 











YOU KNOW THE “‘DAVIS STRAIN”’ 
WINS WHEREVER SHOWN. 


B. S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. C. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


H.C. SIMPSON, 


DEALER IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
and Breeders of Italian Bees 
and Queens. 
ROOT’S GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Catawba, South Carolina. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durhan, N.C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... « 




















Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 
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South Carolina Farmers’ Institute. 


Messrs. Editors! We would like to 
remind all farmers’ organizations, as 
well as every individual or unor- 
ganized farmer in South Carolina, of 
the fact that these farmers’ institutes 
held in different sections of the State, 
us well as the State Farmers’ Institute 
held annually about August, at Clem- 
son, are becoming of more and more 
jnterest to farmers each year; the 
profits to the farmers derived from 
intelligent, practical and _ scientific 
discussions at these institutions upon 
the every-day subjects of farm life 
and farm topics in taking hold upon 
the minds of the more progressive 
farmers of the State. 

Now, these farmers’ institutes are 
just as good or just as poor as the 
farmers of the State make them. If 
the farmers will come to an agree- 
ment of any kind of concert of action 
as to what speakers they want and 
the kind of subjects they wish dis- 
cussed at these institutes, the author- 
ities in charge of these institutes 
would gladly give the farmers just as 
good service and as much of it on any 
line that the farmers may choose ac- 
cording to the facilities. at hand. 

Our Farmers’ Union bureau col- 
umn is at the disposal of the farmers 
for open and free discussions as to 
the subjects that are of most inter- 
est to farmers at present. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Pendleton, S. C. 





In Coast Lands Conditions Are Differ- 
ent, Says Dr. Sanders. 


Messrs. Editors: Under this head, 
in May 8rd issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, Editor C. W. Burkett says: 
“As a rule cotton lands require phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen and_ potash. 
Neither phosphoric acid nor potash 
gives as good results when used alone 
as when combined with each other. 
Phosphoric alone largely surpasses no 
manure; but it is ‘doubtful if potash 
alone is of any value.’’ [Black-face 
mine. ] 

General rules as to manures for 
soils ought never be given, for they 
are misleading and get young farm- 
ers into trouble. 

All our coast lands are greatly ben- 
efited by ‘‘potash alone’’—in fact, it 
surpasses alone all the manures of 
a single element. Our coast lands 
are porous and readily leach this pot- 
ash,—and when supplied in quanti- 
ties of 20 pounds to 40 pounds to 
the acre, our crops are about dou- 
bled. Phosphoric acid does us the 
least good of the three prime ele- 
ments of plant food—our soils seem- 
ing to contain it in sutncient quanti- 
ties for our crops. Just as potash is 
stored up in the clay of stiff soils, 
and less is needed to be supplied, 
so in our light soils it is the most 
deficient element, and alone will help 
our crop more than either phosphoric 
acid or nitrogen. 

Of course, it is true that a perfect 
manure, one containing the three ele- 
ments of plant food in exactly the 
proportions to supply the wants of 
individual crops, will always prove 
the best and most economical. What 
| am contending for is a proper study 
of different soil needs—-and when we 
write about plant food, to make ex- 
ceptions where a general rule will 
not fit. This will help all and save 
the tyro from a fatal blunder. 

Respectfully, 
J. W. SANDERS, M. D. 

Carteret Co., N. C. 








Can You Answer These Questions? 


Where did alfalfa come from? 
What soil is best suited to alfalfa? 
What are the advantages of growing 
it? How is it best harvested, cured 
and fed? What kind of grain should 
le fed with alfalfa? How does it 
enrich the soil? How should alfalfa 
bc sown? What is the best method 





of selecting seed corn? “How should 
it be stored? How can you improve 
the stand and increase the produc- 
tion of corn per acre? What is the 
best method of testing seed corn? 
What is a germination box? How is 
corn best prepared for the planter? 
What is necessary to get rid of the 
barren stalks? What are the best 
methods of cultivating corn? How 
can the wheat yield per acre be in- 
creased? What constitutes a good 
seed bed? Should clover be plowed 
under for wheat? Is corn stubble a 
‘good place for sowing wheat? How 
should wheat be sown in order to 
produce the best results? How should 
wheat be fertilized? Why does your 
soil run down? What are the lead- 
ing elements of fertility? How can 
you secure them and keep them in 
the soil? How much fertility does 
each crop take from the soil? What 
is the actual value of farm manure? 
How should it be applied to produce 
best results? Will grain crops make 
good hay? What is the best method 
of seeding for hay? Is the modern 
gasoline engine a good power for the 
farm? What is the best size gaso- 
line engine to buy? What is a four 
cycle engine? What does it cost to 
operate a gasoline engine? Is en- 
Silage the best and cheapest feed for 
dairy cows? What is summer soil- 
ing? What are the correct propor- 
tions of lean and fat producing ma- 
terials in a dairy ration? How much 
milk and how much butter should a 
good cow produce? What kind of 
separator should the cow owner buy? 
What is skim milk worth as food for 
stock? How much wheat should an 
acre produce? Is wheat good in the 
farm rotation? Does any crop leave 
a poison in the soil? Can the wheat 
yield be increased by seed selection 
and breeding? 

Every one of these questions and 
a thousand others of interest and 
value to every farmer are answered 
in ‘‘Farm Science.’’ It is a splendid 
volume of 128 pages, profusely and 
beautifully illustrated and containing 
eight chapters specially prepared by 
the highest authorities on the several 
subjects. ‘Alfalfa Culture in Ameri- 
ca,’”’ by Jos. E. Wing, Expert Agricul- 
turist of Mechanicsburg, O. ‘‘Modern 
Corn Culture,” by Prof. P. G. Holden, 
Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa. ‘“‘Best Methods in Seeding,’’ 
by Waldo F. Brown, Farm Specialist 
of Oxford, O. ‘Increased Fertility,” 
by Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, Illinois 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 
“Profitable Hay Making,’’ by Thomas 
Shaw, late of Minnesota Experiment 
Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 
“Power on the Farm,” by Prof. Fred 
R. Crane, Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana, Ill. ‘‘Up-to-Date Dairy- 
ing,” by Prof. Clinton D. Smith, Di- 
rector of Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion, Agricultural College, Mich., and 
“Small Grain Growing,” by Willett 
Hayes, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, United States, Washington, D. 
C. Every author is a master in his 
line, and every subject is treated ex- 
haustively in all its ramifications. 
The whole composes the most valua- 
ble and authoritative work ever is- 
sued along these lines. The copy 
before us has so impressed its worth 
upon us that we urge every farmer 
reader of our paper to procure a 
copy at once. A book of such value 
cannot be secured at any price. How- 
ever, any reader of this paper will re- 
ceive a copy by enclosing three two- 
cent stamps and addressing “Farm 
Science,” International Harvester 
Company of America, Chicago, III. 

Kindly say to them that you saw 
this article in The Progressive Far- 


mer. 





He who seeks God, if he seeks any- 
thing beside God, will not find Him; 
but he who seeks God alone in the 
truth will find Him, and all that God 





can give with Him.—John Tauler. 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








Occoneechee. 





Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire Pigs, Fine 











Tamworth Pigs. 





Eggs for hatching 





from all the 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks an 
Bronze Turkeys and 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 

















=== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Oo ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
nb; in the West they would cost you from $40 

O $60. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK KFARM 
Sam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





EGGS FOR HATCHING from B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. 
Games. Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2 00 
per 26. 


P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


B6és! Bé6s! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Il. 

‘*We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs for ote = fine breeders—Setting, 
$1.50 and $3.00. augse for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 9534 points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 














IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 











S.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


$1.50 for 13 balance of season. Write for 
folder. 


JNO. P. GREENE, 
Charlotte, - ~ . North Carolina. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 
FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 








PURE BRED ANGUS BULL and some 
nice Heifers for sale. W. A. MURRAY, 
Mebane, N. C. 





FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


G. JON Es, bd 
Tobaccoville, - - - NorthCarolina. 


Greensboro Nurseries. 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 








BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 


JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACK HOGS. 


oS ee A. TO. oe 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE D0GS 


$10 to $256 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atilantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 80; $5.00 for 106 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO., 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BARKED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annually. Eggs 75c setting of 1 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 
City, Va. 

MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 


Route No.1, - + «+ #£Bedford Gity, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 


c. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - - = = = NORTH CAROLINA, 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for ‘ best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


‘A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 























ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 
RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 
TOULOUSE GEESE. 
eu WHITE TURKEYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS. 
PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 
. Mention this paper when writing. 


J. ©C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. O. 








Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies ? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


=> Among our 50,000 readers—the most 

izia prosperous and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you willonly | 


Advertise In The Progressive Farmer, 


Write for Rates To-day. 
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' PARENTS 


You would not buy a 
cheap piano for your 
daughter if you knew it, 
but from the fact that you 
are not posted in piano 
goodness some fellows comes 
along whose talk pleases 
you or perhaps you read a 
piano advertisement offering 
gold dollars for fifty cents, 
or may be offering due bills 
for $50.00 to $10000 each, 
to “anyone who bites,” and 
you are induced to buy a 
cheap piano, usually at a 
fancy price. Don’t listen to 
the story of any agent with- 
out first writing to 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Southern Wareroom : 
No. 5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILIMOTH, Manager. 















Mention this paper when you write. 








e * >» 
PIONEER GUARANTEED iy 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 

te mame—pure bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 

list. Wesave you money. 

HART PIONEER NURSERIES 

Established 1865, Fort Scott, Kaa, 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


= 4 MONUMENTS 
me, IRON’ PENCE, 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 

























THE 
FARMER'S 
SON 


IN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 

is often shown preference by the 
the merchant or banker searchi 
for competent office help. Someo 
our most successful graduates are 
boys from the farm. 
Let us train your son for a life 
where promotion and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. We will send you 
our catalogue if you will write our 
nearest college. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIEMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLUMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





PRESIDENT MOORE AT THE COTTON CONFERENCE. 





Some Thoughts Suggested by What He Saw and Heard at the Washington 
Meeting. 


Mrs. Farmer: This old hayseed at- | 


tended a meeting May ist and 2nd— 
a joint meeting of cotton growers and 
spinners at Washington, D. C. 

I heard cotton up one hill and 
down another, and I shall not at- 
tempt now to tell you what was said 
—in fact, I cannot gather my wits 
(if I had any) from the clang, clang 
of car gongs, ambulance gong, hurry- 
up-police wagon gong, rattle of drays, 
yelling of newsboys—and then the 
fine clothes the women wear: I must 
look at them; that is, look at the 
dresses, hats and umbrellas. No, man, 
I did not loose my wits because I 
looked at the women so much; I con- 
fess, though, that an occasional hand- 
some woman with a sweet face caught 
the eye of old hayseed. ‘ 

Later on I shall make a letter for 
you from notes I made at the cotton 
meeting. 

It was an interesting occasion; I 
got much information which I hope I 
may give to you in an intelligent way 
and that will benefit the farm people 
who may read it. 

I was impressed with one subject— 
cost of growing cotton. The delega- 
tion from New England, Manchester 
and Lancaster told us we must cheap- 
en the cost of production; that there- 
in lay our opportunity to make a 
profit. One delegate said cotton could 
be produced at three cents per pound. 
He seemed to know so much about 
cost of growing cotton, and the great 
profit to be made, that I suggested to 
him to turn the tables awhile—he 
and his like come to our country and 
grow cotton, we build the mills and 
manufacture what they grow. I told 
them our girls know how to hoe and 
pick cotton and know the scant com- 
forts they enjoy therefrom, and that 
they would quickly learn how to spin 
and weave cotton, and I felt sure they 
would do this as skilfully as the Eng- 
lish and New England girls now do, 
and our girls would be glad to have 
the resulting better living. 

From all I heard I sum it up in 
few words: we have the soil, climate 
and intelligence required for cotton 
production. The world recognizes this 
to be true. The world is now looking 
with all eyes at us; the world asks, 
Do they realize that they (the 
South) must clothe the world and 
that the world must pay for cloth- 
ing? 

There was little said about produc- 
ing cotton elsewhere than in our sec- 
tion. This made me believe that we 
need fear no competition from other 
countries. 

One thing I noticed: every man 
who spoke on manufactured cotton 
knows his business—every detail, cost 
of production, cost of selling, cost ot 
equipment: in short, those fellows 
know what they are about. 

Mrs. Farmer, does your husband 
know his business? Can he tell what 
is invested, what is cost of operating, 
selling, depreciation? Ask the old 
man a few questions? Just see how 
little he really knows about his busi- 
ness. 


Madam, it is time for you to take 
a hand in this cotton growing and 
selling matter. To help you a bit on 
selling, I will say that it looks 
mightily like you can get fifteen cents 
for the cotton you now have on hand. 
I hope the cotton is safely housed. 

It looks mightily like twelve cents 
or more for cotton next fall. 

Are you not sorry for the poor fel- 
low who has already sold at ten 
cents? He won’t do sucha thing 
again. 

Very respectfully, 
C. C. MOORE. 
President North Carolina Division 
Southern Cotton Association. 








Work for the Month. 


(1) May is the most pressing 
month in the year on the farm—so 
many things to plant and everything 
needing work at once. Much depends 
upon getting the crop worked before 
the grass can get a start. May is the 
crucial time. If a farmer can man- 
age to do everything as it should be 
done in May he is pretty safe for a 
good crop. 

(2) We are all behind on account 
of so much rain and cold, but do not 
get in such a hurry that you cannot 
do your work right. It always pays 
to have a good seed-bed. It pays in 
the stand you get, in the rapidity 
with which the crop will grow off and 
the thoroughness and ease with which 
you can cultivate it. 

(3) We all feel pressed on account 
of the scarcity of labor. This is large- 
ly due to the fact that all want to 
spread out on account of good prices, 
but reflect—that if we could all make 
as much as we desire the prices would 
immediately come down to their for- 
mer level. So the scarcity of labor 
is not an unmitigated evil. Do not 
undertake to cultivate any more than 
you can handle well, is the idea. 
Plant the rest in peas or let it lie 
out. 

(4) Do not forget to start early 
with the weeders, harrows and small 
cultivators. You can relieve the situ-. 
ation greatly by learning to do more 
work and better work with improved 
tools. They are our salvation if used 
aright. 

(5) The corn should be harrowed, 
thinned and replanted. Last year we 
saw Mr. Hall, of Burke County, plow- 
ing his corn; the most we ever saw 
any done, but he was putitng seven 
furrows to the row. This was going 
over the ground too many times, un- 
less a farmer has plenty of plow 
force. 

(6) The cotton should be run over 
just as it is coming up, with weeder 
or some small-toothed harrow, and 
then gone over again with harrow or 
chopper in a few days. 

(7) The watermelon and canta- 
loupe patch will demand plowing and 
replanting. 

(8) The sweet potato patch must 
be prepared and the slips set out. 
This is a crop that we should try our- 
selves in growing. The demand is in- 
creasing each year. Try for 300 or 
400 bushels per acre. 

(9) The garden, too, comes in for 
its share of attention. The early vege- 
tables must be well worked, while 
others must be planted. Plant plenty 
of beans, okra, squash, carrots, but- 
ter-beans, parsnips, etc. Then trans- 
plant your tomatoes, egg-plants and 
peppers. 

(10) If you are not busy you can 
get busy. The harvest is calling and 
the laborers are few, but this should 
only stimulate us to do better work 
and increase our yields, for to such 
the returns will be remunerative.— 
Southern Cultivator. 





The Art of Writing Well. 


“Good writing brings other satis- 
factions besides mere incomes.” The 
art of writing well is as great as the 
art of building well, painting well. 
singing or playing well; it is more 
important than any of these, and 
more difficult. There is much good 
writing done, but good only in some 
particulars. Writing is a great art 
which requires special preparation 
and training. Try writing a sonnet 
every day for twelve months. Write 
anything, write everything.—Walter 
H. Page. 
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C harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Will you buy a bad separator beca 
the agent is a “good fellow?” rome 
people do. They should read this, 


if You Have a Brand 


New Separator 


_ not a Tubular, put it in the garret. 
We guarantee- Tubulars to 
make enough more butter 
than any other separator, and 
from the same milk, to pay 25 
Lyd cent yearly interest on 
eircost. You test them free 
side by side. Your decision is fina). 
Carnegie is using investments pay- 
ing 6 per cent; here is a guaranteed 
2 per cent to you. The waist low 
oar can—simple bowl—enclosed, 
self-olling gears—are found only on 
Tubulars. Catalog T-288 explains it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘-Anderton” Vehicles and Harness direct from fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 


A REAL FREE TRIAL 


with no deposit, no fuss of any kind. A two years approval 
test, with a $25,000 bank ae to insure your getting your 
money back, if not satisfied. You can try an ‘*Anderton” 
with your money in your pocket. Write for free 110-page 
illustrated catalog No. 21. It fully explains our offer. 


The Anderton Mfg. Co., 36 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 














STENCILS 





ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencile, give us a tria lorder. 


Manufacturers} |30 years experience proves we cut them ; 


Mill Operators) |right. We strive to excel! and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
gum SOx 34 om ae ATLANTA, GA. gos 


(INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. bee also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 
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AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
5 You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Ohurn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 


ington, D. 0... 


cea @e 6 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Condescension, 








[We are indebted to a young lady 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
for the following excellent child 
poem, and one or two others that 
have recently appeared in this de- 
partment. We are always glad tu 
have our readers send us clippings 
which have interested them.—-Edi- 
tor. ] 


Gwendolen Jones was chubby and 
sweet, 
And her age was half-past three; 
And she lived in a house on Welling- 
ton Street, 


In the yard with the walnut tree. 


Harold Percival Marmaduke Smith 
Was almost half-past four; 
And he said, when they gave him a 
base-ball and bat, 
That he’d “play with the girls no 
more.”’ 


rwendolen Jones she gazed through 
the fence. 
At an end were. all life’s joys, 
As she saw the friend of her youth 
depart 
“To play with the great big boys.’’ 


Harold Percival Marmaduke Smith 
Up to the field marched he; 
But his eye was blackened, and his 
head was whacked, 
And his ball no more did he see. 


And the boys called him ‘‘Baby”’ be- 
cause he cried, 
Did Teddie and Willie and Tim, 
And they chased him away when he 
threatened to tell 
And said they’d ‘‘no use for him.” 


Gwendolen Jones came down to the 
fence, 
And her face wore a joyful smile, 
When Harold Percival Marmaduke 
said, 
He’d play with her 
while.”’ 


“once ina 


—Helen S. Daley. 





AN OLD-TIMF. MELODY. 


V.—Angelina Baker. 


Way down on de old plantation— 
dah’s where I was born; . 

I used to beat the whole creation 
hoein’ in de corn: 

Oh! den I work and den I sing so 
happy all de day, 

Till Angelina Baker came and stole 
my heart away. 


Chorus: 
Angelina Baker! Angelina Baker’s 
gone-— 
She left me here to weep a tear, and 
beat on de old jawbone. 


I’ve seen my Angelina in de spring- 
time and de fall, 

I’ve seen her in de cornfield, and I’ve 
seen her in de ball, 

And ebery time I met her she was 
smiling like de sun, 

But now I’m left to weep a tear cayse 
Angelina’s gone. 


Angelina am so tall she nebber sees 
de ground, 

She hab to take a wellumscope to 
look down on de town— 

Angelina like de boys as far as she 
can see dem, 

She used to run old Massa round, to 
ax him for to free dem. 


Early in de morning of a lubly sum- 
mer day 

I ax for Angelina, and dey say “‘she’s 
gone away’’— 

[ don’t know wha to find her, cayse 
I don’t know wha she’s gone, 

She left me here to weep a tear, and 
beat on de old jawbone. 


A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


VI.—The Town Mouse and the Coun- 
try Mouse. 


A Country Mouse, a plain, sensible 
sort of fellow, was once visited by a 
former companion of his, who lived 
in a neighboring city. The Country 
Mouse put before his friend some 
fine peas, some choice bacon, and a 
bit of rare old Stilton, and called up- 
on him to eat heartily of the good 
cheer. The City Mouse nibbled a lit- 
tle here and there in a dainty man- 
ner, wondering at the pleasure his 
host took in such coarse and ordinary 
fare. In their after-dinner chat the 
Town Mouse said to the Country 
Mouse: “‘‘Really, my good friend, 
that you can keep in such spirits in 
this dismal, dead-and-alive kind of 
place, surprises me altogether. You 
see here no life, no gayety, no so- 
ciety—in short, but go on and on in 
a dull, humdrum sort of way, from 
one year’s end to another. Come now 
with me this very night, and see with 
your own eyes what a life I lead.’’ 
The Country Mouse consented; and, 
as soon as it fell dark, off they start- 
ed for the city, where they arrived 
just as a splendid supper, given by 
the master of the house where our 
town friend lived, was over, and the 
guests had departed. The City Mouse 
soon got together a heap of dainties 
on a-corner of the handsome Turkey 
carpet. The Country Mouse, who had 
never even heard the names of half 
the meats set before him, was hesi- 
tating where he should begin, when 
the room door creaked, opened, and 
in entered a servant witha light. The 
companions ran off; but, every thing 
soon being quiet again, they returned 
to their repast, when once more the 
door opened, and the son of the mas- 
ter of the house came in with a great 
bounce, followed by his little terrior, 
who ran sniffing to the very spot 
where our friends had just been. The 
City Mouse was by that time safe in 
his hole, which, by the way, he had 
not been thoughtful enough to show 
to his friend, who could find no bet- 
ter shelter than that afforded by a 
sofa, behind which he waited in fear 
and trembling till quietness was again 
restored. The City Mouse then call- 
ed upon him to resume his supper; 
but the Country Mouse said: ‘No, 
no; I shall be off as fast as I can. [ 
would rather have a crust with peace 
and quietness than all your fine 
things in the midst of such alarms 
and frights as these.”’ 





If he whose crimes have deprived 
him of the favor of God can reflect 
upon his conduct without disturbance 
or can at will banish the reflection; 
if he who feels himself suspended 
over the abyss of eternal perdition 
only by the thread of life, which must 
soon part by its own weakness, and 
which the wing of every minute may 
divide, can cast his eyes round him 
without shuddering with horror, or 
panting for security; what can he 
judge of himself but that he is not 
yet awakened to sufficient conviction, 
since every loss is more lamented 
than the loss of the divine favor, and 
danger more dreaded than the dan- 
ger of final condemnation?—Dr. 
Johnson. 


WANTED! 


Consignments of Asparagus, Strawber- 
ries, Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments sf Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potaties, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top vrices and send 
qnick returns. 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co, 








WINCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


are strong shooters, strongly made and 
so inexpensive that you won’t be afraid 
to use one in any kind of weather. 
They are made 1o, 12 and 16 gauge. 


A FAVORITE OF AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 


Sold Everywhere. 











Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 

any years on trial, a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 
side. Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose, 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR 1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. . 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Special prices in 

















‘IT would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. 


“T would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
could not get and 
other.’—Edward 
Scholtz. 


og ac we 


inc 


Cole 


PLANTER 






Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.6O., —_Gharlotté, N. 6. 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 

- treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 

the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 

most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as well asa doctor. Sent free 

to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 




















—-Stephen Collins Foster. 


NORFOLK, - -  “‘WIRGINIA. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO, 


( Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 
Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1.00 
Single Subscription,6 months, -— - 55 
Single Subscription,3 months, -~ - +30 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, May 14, 1906. 

















Prices vocnge vecees 11 5-16@11 9-16 
Prices this te last year O00 Cec eccocesseeeooose @7s 
Cottonseed POSS SESE SSSSESES SOSHES OSES ESOSSOSOOSE FOCSEE eeeces OF8 








BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 14, 1906. 


at pate oe ewe eccecee meme kT 
pr g pa n Seeeeeeceeseseseesese 25@A. | 
Wheat 86 
Wheat, Southern wwe 78 Ig 
Corn, Southern white... 55@67 
Oats, No. 2 white _ 
Rye, No. 2 71@75 
18 @ 19 


Butter, fancy imitation 
Butter, fancy creamery 21 

Butter, store packed 18 @ 14 
C ~~ . it 143, 
eese, firm 
) a0 s 


Sugar, fine granulated 
Sugar, coarse granulated $4.80 


ot aires: 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, May 14, 1906. 
Peanuts, 'Prime N. C., e008 COC CCOLECEEE CSCS eeeeeerses 75 
«' extra Prime, N. O., bu......... 80@85 
‘ Pas ViITginia, DU.....cccccccccccevevce Ht 
t | _ RE er ee 
“  _ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu........... 65 
me pn lige ggg Tr = = 
n W wccccosceccccocccccs ° 
Corn, whits, bu : oe 
N. ©. bacon, HAMS, NEW, ID ......000... seeceseee LB@15 
“ ull, 10@11 




























































































s sides 
os ad shoulders 9G10 

Pork SOCCe COSSES CER EEE ESE SEOEES OSES Ee $@7 
Pork hams SeeeeeceseseSSeeeeeeseeeeseses SOCCHOCECCCCeES 2) 
Eggs. per dosen 16@16 
Chickens, grown 40@45 

sod small.. 15@80 
Turkeys, live...... ovo aD 

sed dressed 1624918 
Beeswax y 
Tallow. 5 
Sweet potatoes, bu 70 
Beef cattle, lb 2@4 
Tar bbl. 280 Ibs : 1.80 
Rosin, Rae eeccce 8.70 
Hides, dry salted. 12 
Hides, green 8 








RICHMOND TOBAOOO, 
RICHMOND, VA., May 14, 1908. 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 














Lugs . 4650 to 6.00 
Short leaf. 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long ae 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 


BRIGHT TOBACOO—-REORDERED, 
Smokersa—Common picneccoonessespibes 8.00 to € 9.50 














Medium 10.00 to 11.50 
Fine 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—OOMMOD oecccccccccccccceesss 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine ssscscoceese 14,50 to 16.00 
Fancy 17.00 to 20.00 














_, __ 3S eee 18.00 to 14.00 











Wrap TA—OCOM MOD... cccorcoese eetane 14.00 to 16.00 
M um eeecece 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... @moee 25.00 to 80.00 
eee 82.50 to 87.50 
Fancy : -- 40,00 to 45.00 





SUN-OURED TOBACOCO—NEW. 


Lugs, common to good.............8 4.00 to § 6.00 
fags, 00d to prime Seecee Seeeeceed cee 6.00 to 7.50 








Shor eaf eeecee cee 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf...,..... 8.59 to 11.00 
Wrappers 12.00 to 25.00 





RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“RICHMOND, VA., May 14, 1906. 























Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) 8 to 8% 
Butter, choice family packed, __.15 16 
Black Peas $1.20 gs 1.80 
Blackeye Peas ; 180 @ 1.76 
Mixed Peas 1.10 @ 1.15 
Onions 0 @ & 
Hay No. 1, Timothy ............ 17.00 
Hay Ne. 1, Clover -............. 13.00 @ 18.50 
Live Geese Feathers, lb...... 50 @ 62 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb. 40 
SEED. 
Clover, wholesale, per bu...... 6.25 @ 6.75 
Timothy, wholesale .......... 140 to 160 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... —————— 
Buckwheat, per bu vn 70 @ 85 
DRIED FRUIT. 

Dried Apples, Peeled, per Ib... 7 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, perlb.. 12 to 18 

Peeled, Dark 9 to 10 

Unpeeled, per lb 4 to 65 

WOOL. 


Tub washed, free of burrs.._... Ae 

Unwashed, free of burrs...... 28 

Merino, unwashed 17 to 18 

Burry, b to 8c. per Ib. less. 

MEAT, ETC. 

Bacon, Ham, small old ........ 15 to 16 
Hames, large o)d 138 to 14 
Sides, smoked ll 
Shoulders, smoked —........ 10 

















BEST REMEDY OF THE KIND. 


Pierson, Fla., March 19, 1904.— 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: I received the bottle of 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. My horse 
had a very bad sprain of left fore- 
leg of long standing. The liniment 
was applied as directed and the re- 
sult was satisfactory. The best rem- 
edy of the kind I have ever seen.— 
Geo. Kerr, M. D. 


DEATH TO HAWKS. 


Macnair’s Chicken Powder kills Hawks, 
cures Cholera, frees Chickens of Vermin and 
makes Hens Lay. To be convinced send for 
a package. Price 15c. or 2 for 26c. Postage 
7c. per package. 


W. H. MACNAIR, Druggist, TARBORO, N.C. 


4,000 ACRE STOCK RANCH at one-half 
price to close estate; finest farming; healthy 
climate. Large free range adjoining. Land 
alone $6 acre. Improvements and stock 
about $25,000. Address LIBBIE BLANCHARD, 


Clearwater, Mont. 
THE ROYAL LINE. 
THIS IS THE ROYAL 
VOLUNTEER 
DISC PLOW 


that plows any soil. Has never failed. Turns 
square corners making a perfect seed bed. 
Adjustable beams, adjustable discs, in fact, 
allnecessary adjustments. May be used with 
from one to six discs. We will prove it bet- 
ter than all others by actual work in the 
field. Don’t fail to write for free circulars 
and description. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Department J. Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

















Will You Visit Char- 
lotte During the 20th 
of May Celebration? 


As this day commeniorates 
one of the days that has 
made American history, read 
one of the latest letters from 
the immortal Southern Gen- 
eral whose name will live as 
long as history: 


‘* LEXINGTON, VA. 
‘‘Dear Sir—The piano of your 
manufacture, which was sent to me 
in 1866, still retains the excellent 
tone and melody it possessed when 
first received, and continues to af- 
ford great satisfaction to ourselves 
andfriends. I can therefore testify 
to its good qualities. 
‘*Yours respectfully, 
‘*(Signed) R. E. LEE. 
‘*To Chas. M. Stieff, 
‘‘Baltimore, Md.”’ 


Write Stieff before you 
buy. 
Southern Wareroom : 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 


Mention this Paper when you write. 











If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 

















We have for sale at the present time first- 
class 6 per cent. Bonds, which we are offering at 
@ price to, net the investor nearly 6) per cent. 
Will furnish full particulars regarding them to 
interested parties. Correspondence is invited, 
and all inquiries will have our best and prompt 
attention. 

Cc. P. BOLLES & CO., 
Investment Bankers and Brokers, 


415 Southern Building, WILMINGTON, N.C. 


We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, State Bonds 
Cotton Mill Stocks, Bank 
Stocks and other Stand- 
ard Securities. - 2e s 




















SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus to Policy-holders Jan. 1, 1906, $290,742.38 more than double that of any 
other North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 


A Life Insurance Company Pledged to North Carolina’s Development. Premiums 
re-invested in each locality. 


A. M. SCALES, Gen’1. Counsel. A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 


REPRESENTED BY 


CHARLOTTE—Southern Real Estate Loan & Trust Company. DURHAM-—Griswold In- 
surance & Real Estate Company. SALISBURY—Guarantee Loan Reality & Insurance 
Company. HENDERSON—Henderson Loan & Real Estate Company. ALBEMARLE— 
Albemarle Real Estate & Insurance Company. ROCKY MOUNT—Rocky Mount In- 
surance & Realty Company. SANFORD—NSanford Real Estate Loan & Insurance Com- 
pany. CONCORD—Southern Loan & Trust Company. BURLINGTON—Alamance In- 
surance & Real Estate Company. MOORESVILLE—Mooresville Loan & Trust Com- 
any. LEXINGTON—Davidson Insurance & Trust Company. GASTONIA—Gastonia 
nsurance & Realty Company. GREENSBORO—Southern Real Estate Company. 
LENOIR—Lenoir Realty & Insurance Company. WINSTON—The Ogburn-Vest Com- 


pany. 


Positions for Men of Character and Energy, and Only Those---Liberal Salaries, 











Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
| century we have been manufacturing the 
| farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed Spreads, Double and 
‘Single Yarns, etc. We pay freight on 
wool to the Mills. Write for terms, sam- 





ples and catalogue. 


——LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 








CLIMB OVER— All Stock SQUARE 

Can't Hurt tt prot. GRISWOLD “tes FENCE 
is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you wri 


Dillon - Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 
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